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THE 1949 CONVENTION of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor will begin October 3, and the site of 
the annual parliament of labor will be St. Paul, the 
official convention call issued last month advises all 
affiliated unions. The call, signed by President 
William Green and Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany, points to the failure to reach an interna- 
tional agreement to provide peace and security as a 
result of “the negative, antagonistic and selfish 
policy of Soviet Russia.” The call also draws atten- 
tion to the efforts of labor’s domestic enemies to 
“destroy, weaken and, if possible, wipe out our 
trade union movement through the enactment of 
vicious, reprehensible anti-labor legislation.” The 
St. Paul convention will be the sixty-eighth in the 
history of the A. F. of L. 


PRESIDENT GREEN praised the economic message 


sent to Congress by President Truman. Ina public 
statement Mr. Green called the recommendations 
“timely and constructive” and urged Congress to 
adopt them promptly. “To labor,” said Mr. Green, 
“the President’s message is especially reassuring 
because he places the greatest emphasis where it 
belongs—on the necessity of expanding mass pur- 
chasing power in order to keep production and 
employment at high levels. Purchasing power in 
the hands of the American people is the key to the 
nation’s economic health. It must not be allowed 
to go into a serious decline.” 


TELEVISION PROBLEMS from the standpoint of the 


performing artists were studied at a conference of 
A. F. of L. talent unions which got under wavy in 
Hollywood late last month. Every branch of the 
Associated Actors and Artistes of America was 
represented. The conferring organizations were the 
Screen Actors Guild, the Actors Equity Associa- 
tion, the Chorus Equity Association, the American 
Federation of Radio Artists, the American Guild of 
Variety Artists, the American Guild of Musical 
Arts and the Screen Extras Guild. These groups 
are all affiliated with the A. F. of L. 


AN A. F. OF L. CHARTER has been issued to the 


Railway Patrolmen’s International Union, which 
becomes the 107th national or international union 
in affiliation with the Federation. 


CORPORATION PROFITS during the first half of 


this year have been excellent. Many corporations 
are making the largest profits in history, according 
to their own reports. These facts demolish the 
laments of anti-labor employer spokesmen that 
business is in sad shape. In 1949 corporations 
are due to gather $2.51 billion more in profits, after 
taxes, than they made in 1946, and the year’s total 
will probably be nearly double what profits were in 
1929. The President’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers estimates that profits this year will hit a lusty 
$15.3 billion after taxes. The comparable figure for 
1929, a boom year, was $8.4 billion. 


CONCRETE PROOF of the existence of slavery in 


Soviet Russia, as charged at Lake Success earlier 
this year by the American Federation of Labor, is 
contained in a Russian document, a translation of 
which was distributed in Geneva last month by the 
British government. Copies of the document were 
submitted to the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. The American Federation of 
Labor has taken the lead in placing the spotlight 
on the vast slave labor system in Soviet Russia and 
has urged an international investigation of slavery 
wherever it may exist. The document distributed 
by the British gives powerful support to the allega- 
tions of the A. F. of L. against the Soviets. 


PHILIP M. KAISER has been nominated by Presi- 


dent Truman to be an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
A native of New York City, Mr. Kaiser has been 
director of the Department of Labor’s Office of 
International Labor Affairs. Before joining the 
Department of Labor, he had served with the 
Federal Reserve System, the Board of Economie 
Warfare, the Foreign Economic Administrativ 
and the State Department’s Division of Interné 
tional Organizational Affairs. 


CHICAGO LABOR has lost the veteran Leopold P. 


Straube, editor of the Federation News for two 
decades. Mr. Straube, who had spent fifty years 
serving the labor movement in various capacities, 
died July 20 after a short illness. Under his skilled 
guidance the official weekly publication of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor had gained a nationwide 
reputation. Mr. Straube was 78 when he died. 
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UNESCO 


UNESCO is an organization maintained 
by forty-six governments, including that 
of the United States, to administer certain 
human interests which they all have in 
common. By your government's participa- 
tion in it, you as American citizens have 
both rights and obligations with regard to 
this organization. 

UNESCO was set up to promote inter- 
national understanding throughout the 
world. It must begin by making itself 
understood by all men throughout the 
world. 

Peace has to be built in the slums and 
in the villages. That is where most peo- 
ple live—under conditions which constitute 
a permanent threat to peace. About two- 
thirds of the human race are forgotten 
men—and the most forgotten thing about 
them is their minds. 

About half of the human race is totally 
illiterate. A very small percentage of all 
the adults in the wofld have had the equi- 
valent of a full high-school education. A 
much smaller fraction can be considered 
really educated men and women. 

Through your participation in the work 
of UNESCO and in many other ways, 
you are making a major contribution to 
the cause of human progress. In you I 
salute greatness achieved and greatness 
yet to come. What strikes me most is 
not the immense material force of your 
country. It is the fact that in your uni- 
versities and colleges, libraries and many 
other national and community voluntary 
organizations, men and women are strug- 
gling to uphold those spiritual values that 
preserve a nation’s virtue from corruption 
—the fellowship of men, respect for man 
as an individual and respect for civiliza- 
tion as an assertion of freedom. 

Men cannot live without struggling. 
But if men are to struggle, it should be 
against poverty, ignorance, hatred, fear 
and disease. They should struggle to build 
up and never to destroy. 

Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet. 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Mending nets. Seated on trawler rail along- 
side the dock at Gloucester, this crewman 
employs his time in port by putting fishing 
gear in top condition. 
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The Prospect Is Reassuring 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


JN NONE of the previous reports 
P ssid to the President by 
> his Council of Economic Ad- 
yisers were there the objectivity, 
strength and optimism found in 
the semi-annual report of July, 
1949. 

In the previous reports the 
Council of Economic Advisers 
Stressed growing defects in our 
economic system in order to warn 
the people of America that the 
postwar “prosperity” was not 
sound but a dangerous inflation 
which could lead to a major de- 
pression. The latest report, how- 
ever, comes at a time when the 
inflationary forces have been 
stopped and the consequent read- 
justments are already in force. 

It is these “readjustments” to which the Council of 
Economic Advisers has turned its attention, for these 
readjustments mean reduced production, lower prices 
and unemployment. The Council has carefully exam- 
ined these developments in order to answer the one 
question that is uppermost in the minds of Americans 
today: Do these readjustments mean a depression? 

It is the considered judgment of the Council that, 
despite the end of the inflationary spiral, the nation is 
economically sound today—although immediate steps 
must be taken to be certain that current conditions do 
not become unnecessarily worse. 

Precisely how do the President’s economic advisers 
reach this conclusion? Here are the facts: 


Employment and Unemployment 

Until recent times the idea that America could find 
jobs for 60,000,000 workers was ridiculed. But in the 
last half of 1948 there were 60,000,000 people at work 
in civilian jobs. That is an all-time peak attained at 
the height of the inflationary upswing. 

In June of this year there were at work some 58,000,- 
000 persons. Compared with the peak year of 1948, 
the trend of employment is downward. 





Mr. Brown is research director of the United Associa- 
tion oj Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the U.S. and Canada. 
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There is more unemployment 
in 1949 than there was in 1948. 
Today there are approximately 
3,800,000 unemployed _ persons. 
But there were approximately 
2,000,000 unemployed in 1948 
when 60,000,000 people had ‘jobs. 
Furthermore, a _ million more 
workers have become employable 
since last year because young men 
and women have sought jobs for 
the first time. In a sense, the 
million new workers have not been 
absorbed and some of those who 
were at work have been laid off. 

Since the irreducible minimum 
of unemployment appears to be 
approximately 2,000,000 workers, 
the existence of some 3,800,000 
unemployed today is, in and of 
itself, not a national calamity—particularly when re- 
viewed against the unemployment figures prior to Amer- 
ican entry into World War II which were as follows: 

Unemployed 
Year (In Millions) Year 
1935 10.6 1938 


1936 9.0 1939 
1937 . 7.7 1940 


Unemployed 
(In Millions) 


These figures indicate, above all, the need for immedi- 
ate positive action in order to prevent the development 
of an unemployment trend which could cause trouble. 


Furthermore. consideration of the proportions of 
unemployed to the total employable civilian labor force 
is interesting. For example: 


Total Civilian 
Labor Force Unemployed Percentage 
Year (in Millions) (In Millions) Unemployed 


1935 52.8 10.6 20. 
1936 53.4 9.0 16.8 
1937 54.0 7.7 

1938 54.6 

1939 55.2 

1940 55.6 

1946 ~57.5 

1947 60.1 

1948 61.4 

1949 (lst half) 61.2 


The meaning of “readjustment” in terms of employ- 
ment and unemployment is clear from the above figures. 
But it is also clear that there is no occasion for calamity 


howling. 











Production 


For the first six months of 1949 
the nation’s total production of geeds 
and services proceeded at the annual 
rate of 254 billion dollars. Last year 
—with higher prices and inflation 
at its peak—the annual rate of pro- 
duction was 256 billion dollars. 
Since prices were lower in the first 
half of 1949 than they were in 1948, 
the difference in annual output rates 
is less than 2 billions. 

Here again recognition must be 
taken of the fact that production is 
off—but not so seriously off that busi- 
ness men are hunting for storm cel- 
lars. In fact, there are some indus- 
tries in 1949 which are exceeding or 
equaling their peak production in 
1948. This is true in agriculture, 
automobiles, tobacco products and 
printing and publishing. 

One fact that must be kept in mind 
when considering production figures 
is that businessmen have kept their 
reorders down in 1949 and conse- 
quently have no large backlogs of 
inventories. This is the condition 
which will enable production to snap 
back quickly. 

Actually, the physical output of the 
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Some people are out of: work, but unemployment insurance is available to help tide them over 


nation in the first half of 1949 com- 
pares very favorably with output dur- 
ing the inflation years of 1946-1948. 


Prices 


From the viewpoint of consumers, 
prices in the early months of 1949 
were not significantly lower—they 
just did not go higher. Some few 
retail prices have been “shaved,” but 
none were substantially reduced. 

Businessmen’s prices—wholesale 
prices—have declined appreciably. 
Historically, a decline in wholesale 
prices has been accompanied by a 
decline in retail prices; but that has 
not occurred during the first half of 
1949. Purchasing power is still 
strong enough to support existing 
retail prices. 

As a consequence, prices have 
come to the end of the inflationary 
spiral without immediately plunging 
downward and destroying the entire 
price structure. This fact makes a 
readjustment very much less difficult 
and adds optimism to the entire pic- 
ture. The fact must be kept in mind 
that it is far more important to halt 
the inflationary rise of prices than it 
is to fear the uncertainty surround- 
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Con- 
tinued inflation guaranteed a “bust”; 
stopping inflation gives us a chance 
to strengthen the economy. 


ing the turn-down of prices. 


Wages 

Perhaps the most reassuring indi- 
cator of the nation’s basic economic 
strength is the soundness of wage 
rates. To be sure, overtime work has 
largely disappeared—but that is no 
evil. To be sure, some plants have 
reduced hours—but that’s no worse 
than working full time at lower wage 
rates. To be sure, there is unem- 
ployment. 

But the dangerous and difficult 
policy of wage reductions has not 
occurred. The vicious cycle of wage 
cuts and more wage cuts—as the 
economy heads for the bottom—has 
not taken place. There is general 
recognition that “just a little” wage 
cut makes matters worse rather than 
better and does not convert a reces- 
sion into a boom. 

Instead, wage rates have held up 
very well. Significantly, there have 
been a number of wage increases 
during the first half of 1949, They 
have not been so large as they were 
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in 1948—but they were wage in- 
creases. Significantly, too, collective 
bargaining contracts have been re- 
newed with wages unchanged in sev- 
eral notable exceptions. 

On the whole—despite restrictive 
legislation—employers and organized 
workers have faced up to the current 
situation realistically and frankly; 
collective bargaining has proceeded 
without undue interruptions. 


HE STRONGEST and healthiest man 
Ti: not strong and healthy every 
day. When he becomes slightly ill, 
immediate treatment prevents his ill- 
ness from becoming dangerous. 

So it is with our nation. Today 
we are slightly ill. Immediate action 
will bring us back to full health—full 
employment, full production and the 
highest standard of living the world 
has ever known. 

And immediate action has been 
started. The President has made 
eleven specific proposals of action to 
Congress, ranging from stimulating 
investment to strengthening the in- 





come of wage-earners through im- 
proved social insurance. 

But apart from and far above the 
economic facts of our nation’s health, 
there exists in the hearts of Ameri- 
cans the will to keep economically 
healthy. Throughout America today 
there exists the conviction that never 
again will our people permit them- 
selves to stand idly by while they are 
degraded and impoverished by the 
blind forces of economic uncertainty 
and fear. 

There is the realization that the 
American economic system has 
brought freedom as well as wealth. 
There is the realization that the 
people of the world who believe in 
freedom regard us as their champion. 

Perhaps the closing words of Presi- 
dent Truman’s report to Congress 
best describe the decisions that 
America has made: 

“The core of my message to every 
businessman, worker and farmer and 
to everyone responsible for the mak- 
ing of national policy is just this: 
We cannot have prosperity by getting 








adjusted to the idea of a depression— 
by cutting investment or employment 
or wages or essential government pro- 
grams. We can be prosperous only 
by planning and working for pros- 
perity, by increasing private invest- 
ment, production, employment and 
purchasing power, and by carrying 
forward essential government pro- 
grams. 

“The whole world is watching de- 
velopments in the American economy. 
Our own people insist upon the main- 
tenance of prosperity and will not 
tolerate a depression. Our friends 
abroad know that* their well-being 
and hopes for world peace are greatly 
dependent upon the economic strength 
of the United States. Those opposed 
to our system and way of life are 
hoping for the vindication of their 
prophecies that economic collapse is 
inevitable in a free society. 

“Ours is at once a fateful responsi- 
bility and an inspiring opportunity 
to prove to ourselves and to the world 
that prosperity and freedom will en- 
dure together.” 
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Others are fully occupied. In all, over 57,000,000 have jobs. Wage rates have held up very well 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS 
As I Remember Him 


Pr 


WENTY-FIVE years ago all 
that was mortal of Samuel 
Gompers was laid to rest in the 
cemetery at Sleepy Hollow, New 
York. Among the many presenf>at 
the final services were the leaders of 
the American trade unions who had 
been associated with him for miany 
years and hundreds of others—public 
men, prominent industrialists and 
members of local trade unions. 
Few of the trade unionists who fot 
a generation had been inspired by 
their great leader, and who were 
present on that occasion, remain, in 
active service today. The great ma- 


jority of those who knew Samuel 


Gompers intimately during the form- 
ative years of the Ameri¢an Federa- 
tion of Labor have also answered the 
final summons. 

A new generation of trade union- 
ists is now applying the principles, 
the philosophy and the policies so 
effectively taught and applied by that 
outstanding labor leader. 

To Samuel Gompers the trade un- 
ion movement was not an ideology, 
an economic theory, an experiment 
for labor to apply. It was a method 
of action, a reality, a definite part of 
the structure, principles and methods 
by which the American people had 
become free men. It was labor in 
democratic action, of the same sub- 
stance as that which Americans had 
applied to govern themselves under 
the Constitution of the United States. 


HAT Samuel Gompers believed, 
Wine he taught, what he vig- 
orously opposed and what he accom- 
plished are a definite part of our na- 
tion’s history. It was told in the 
daily press during his lifetime; it is 
recorded in thousands of official and 
private communications; it is con- 
tained in many printed volumes as 
well as the records of the A. F. of L. 
and its conventions. 
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By JOHN P. FREY 


sident, Metal Trades Department, 


His outstanding capacity, his activ- 
ities and interests made him an influ- 
ential force in other countries. Presi- 
dents Obregon and Calles of Mexico 
both called him Mexico’s greatest 
and most intelligent friend during 
the period of revolution which had 
been necessary to depose Diaz, the 
dictator. 

Lloyd George, Premier of Great 
Britain, and Clemenceau, Premier of 
France, hailed him as one of their 
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1. F. of L. 


country’s most valuable supporters 
during the First World War. Both 
ranked him as one of the greatest 
Americans of their generation. 

All of this, and much more, can 
be found in the public records. 

Today a new generation of Ameri- 
can trade unionists sturdily applies 
and defends the basic truths concern- 
ing the trade union movement which 
Samuel Gompers taught so clearly, 
vigorously and successfully. They 
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President Gompers as he appeared near the end of his career 
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Compers with Executive Council in 1909. He was entering most fruitful phase of his life in labor 


are governed by the principles hé 
expounded and the philosophy which 
lay behind them. 

But they cannot know what kind 
of mian he was through personal con- 
tact. They have never heard his 
eloquent voice or seen his flashing 
eyes when some injustice or crisis 
aroused him. They have not sat down 
with him during social hours when 
he was Sam, because he liked this 
best of all, instead of being Mr. 
Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

So it is Samuel Gompers the man, 
the friend, whom we are attempting 
to describe, rather than his out- 
standing accomplishments as a trade 
union leader, a statesman and a thor- 
oughgoing patriot. 

His intellectual qualities, the vigor 
and brilliancy of his mind over- 
shadowed his physical proportions. 
He was shorter in stature than most 
men, but with a massive head and 
sturdy body. 

The most striking feature of his 
face were large, luminous hazel eyes, 
Which viy dly reflected his emotions. 
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They were wonderful eyes, almost 
hypnotic. It was partly through them 
that men came to know him inti- 
mately. 

They were sincere eyes, and as elo- 
quent as his words; eyes which were 
steady and fearless, eyes from which 
friendship flowed, eyes which showed 
kindliness and could express deep 
suffering. Eyes which, when his in- 
dignation had been aroused over 
some injustice, seemed to emit light- 
ning. They were eyes which deceived 
antagonists, lulling them into a feel- 
ing of security, because Gompers had 
already prepared the trap and was 
enjoying the period before it would 
be sprung. 

Perhaps his voice was as remark- 
able as his eyes. Normally it was 
pleasant and subject to constant mod- 
ulation and emphasis. It was on the 
public platform that the range and 
appeal of his voice were most effec- 
tive. It was a powerful voice with 
exceptional carrying quality. 

It was Samuel Gompers’ custom to 
begin a public speech slowly and in 


a low tone, sometimes not much 


above a whisper; yet his words car- 
ried to everyone in the audience. As 
he developed his theme, his voice 
would become more animated, and as 
he presented his summation his voice 
could become thunderous. 

He could control his voice as an 
organist controlled the quality and 
volume of sound by opening and clos- 
ing the organ stops. It was this ap- 
pealing, challenging voice which en- 
abled him to express more fully his 
thoughts and convictions and indi- 
cate the dramatic instinct which 
moved him. 

During the years of his leadership 
he was one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing public speakers. His capacity as 
a speaker equaled that of our own 
and England’s outstanding orators. 

In 1918 he visited the Allied coun- 
tries to assist in strengthening their 
morale. Premier Lloyd George of 
England, wishing to secure to the 
fullest the public services Samuel 
Gompers could render, gave a ban- 
quet in London to the international 
press representatives. Present for the 
occasion were the leading newspaper- 
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THE AUTHOR: 


close friends for many years. 


cals in the world. 


office ever since. 


American Molder in Europe.” 





John P. Frey was one of Samuel Gompers’ 
They worked 
together for the advancement of the organ- 
ized labor movement. They also spent many 
leisure hours in each other's company. Mr. 
Frey, a molder by trade, joined his union in 
1896. He was elected editor of the Molders’ 
Journal in 1903 and served in that capacity 
until 1927. During his term as editor the 
union’s publication was recognized as one of the best labor periodi- 
In 1927 he was elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Metal Trades Department of the A. F. of L. Seven years 
later he was elevated to the presidency, and he has held that high 
Mr. Frey is the author of “The Labor Injunc- 
tion,” “Craft Unions of Ancient and Modern Times” and “An 
For a number of years he has 
served as secretary of the important Resolutions Committee at 
the annual conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 











men of the Allied countries. Great 
Britain’s outstanding orators were on 
the platform—Lloyd George, Balfour, 
Reading, Milne and Smuts. Their 
purpose was to arouse the Allied peo- 
ple to renewed energy and determina- 
tion in carrying on the war to a vic- 
torious conclusion. 

Gompers was the last to be intro- 
duced. After such an array of speak- 
ers, the most forceful and eloquent 
in England, it seemed unjust. How 
could Samuel Gompers command 
close attention from an audience that 
had just listened to such an array of 
logic, appeal and oratory? How 
could he present thoughts and ad- 
vance arguments which had not al- 
ready been voiced? How could he 
hope to present a statement that 
would stand out as original and force- 
ful and as a particular contribution 
to public sentiment at that time? 

We were fortunate in being pres- 
ent and retain a vivid memory of the 
Samuel Gompers who, after being in- 
troduced, calmly looked over his 
audience for some time before speak- 
ing a word. There was complete 
silence when he began in a low voice. 
his words coming slowly. He asked 
the question: What were the Allies 
fighting for? What were the vital 
issues and what principles were in- 
volved in these? Were men justified 
in sacrificing everything, even life 
itself, to perpetuate the institutions of 
freedom and government only by the 
consent of the governed? 

It was a masterful analysis of the 
crucial issues involved in the war. 
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Then came the flaming call, an over- 
whelming appeal to defend to the 
death all that was embodied in free 
institutions. 

There had been frequent applause 
during the speech. When Samuel 
Gompers stepped from the speakers’ 
stand, there was a magnetic silence 
for a moment, followed by an ava- 
lanche of applause which seemed to 
shake the building. 

As the audience was leaving the 
hall an English journalist said to me, 
“I knew that Mr. Gompers was one 
of your country’s great men, but I 
had never heard of him as an orator. 
His speech today, in my opinion, is 
the greatest oration England has 
listened to since the war began.” 


~ QUALITIES and mental gifts 
which made Samuel Gompers a 
great man were varied and many. 
His interests covered a wide range. 
Fond of the theater and of music, 
he enjoyed the friendship of the out- 
standing actors and actresses here 
and in Europe. He was a crony with 
opera stars and musicians. He was 
familiar with the wide range of clas- 
sical music, but also enjoyed tapping 
his foot to a lively dance tune. 

A profound student of economics, 
he discussed that complicated subject 
with the leading economists in this 
country and abroad. He received a 
mental stimulus from all that was 
worthwhile in literature, and from 
some books not so worthwhile, for 
he also enjoyed light reading. 


All of his life he had been a stu- 










dent. To combat more success! ully 





































































the arguments and propaganda of “ 
socialism, he had read Marx and “ 
Engels while still working at the . 
cigarmaker’s bench, and then reread bes 
“Das Kapital” in the original German hs 
after becoming president of the Amer. alr. 
ican Federation of Labor. leat 
For some years before his death ups 
his eyesight became seriously im. § )' 
paired, a fact which he-kept to him. j Wh 
self as long as possible. He could § ‘0, 
no longer read what men were saying ff Dadi 
in the books they wrote. But his § ad 
active, inquiring mind was not to be S 
denied. roon 
Miss R. Lee Guard, his faithful pri. J othe 
vate secretary for many years, read Inn 
books to him in Washington and § ‘get 
while he was traveling. Few were § men 
the opportunities to witness him as J (ues 
he leaned back comfortably in his J ‘hing 
seat, his eyes closed, while Miss Guard A. F 
read to him. But his mind was ac. 
tively occupied with the author's Ps 
thoughts, and when he desired to 
record some comment of approval, they: 
explanation or opposition, he would § 8 | 
say, “please take your notebook,” 9 Wére. 
and then he would dictate his com. § ‘ld, 
ment. In this manner he supplied ‘hey 
his searching mind with material he § ™e © 
might wish to use later on. back 
From the days at the cigarmaker's § “™® 
bench until the final summons, Sam- § ™*! 
uel Gompers was a keen and practical their 
student, the range of his mental in- The 
terests covering the field of literature, fuenc 
history, biography, the arts, eco jj "™ 
nomics, statesmanship and the social “8 h 
sciences. — | 
One of his most appealing quali- § “" 
ties was his sociability. He was never knowl 
more happy and more Sam, instead ment | 
of the president of the American Fed- the ba 
eration of Labor, than when, with a . fou 
group of his friends, he sat at the meh 
dinner table and engaged in friendly inspira 
and sometimes convivial conversation. i h 
He had a keen, a humorous and Pee 
spontaneous wit and a kindly spirit @ ° Hy " 
which made him a boon companion. wii 
It was at such intimate gathering: Revolu; 
that he gave expression to some o pamphl 
his basic philosophy of life and dis ies 
cussed the problems upon which he § n 
was not yet ready to express himsel righ, 
publicly. sacred 
This social instinct led him to kee? & right, , 
in touch with workmen whenever ky; 
could find the’ opportunity, and make human 
use of this contact to inform himsel Which 
as to their thinking, and to instill «I the pow 
better understanding of trade unior 
AUGUS 
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ism in their minds. After we had 
come to know him more intimately, 
we knew what would follow when in 
the early evening, when there was an 
hour or so to spare, he would say, 
“Let’s take a walk and get some fresh 
air.” As quickly as possible he would 
leave the main thoroughfare and go 
up some side street where there might 
be saloons frequented by workmen. 
When he found what he was looking 
for, he would pass directly to the 
back room where there were tables 
and give his order for refreshment. 

Some of the other occupants of the 
room would begin to whisper to each 
other, “I°ll bet that’s Sam Gompers.” 
In no time, tables would be pushed 
together and a dozen or more work- 
men would begin talking, asking 
questions or perhaps criticizing some- 
thing they did not like about the 
A. F. of L. 


OMPERS would be in his glory. 
He talked the same language 
they did. He made them feel that he 
was the same kind of man as -they 
were. He matched the stories they 
told, and in the language with which 
they were familiar. He made himself 
one of them. But he never left that 
back room until he had expounded 
some of the truths which workmen 
must understand if they are to protect 
their economic and political welfare. 
The patriotic emotions which in- 
fluenced Samuel Gompers from the 
time when, at twenty-one years of 
age, he became an American citizen 
were based upon his well-informed 
convictions. He had secured his 
knowledge of our form of govern- 
ment with its free institutions from 
the basic sources, the statements of 
its founders, the writings of our na- 
tion’s outstanding thinkers. He drew 
inspiration from what Thomas Jeffer- 
son had written and from Patrick 
Henry’s immortal “give me liberty or 
give me death” speech. 

He was familiar with the stirring 
appeals written by Thomas Paine, the 
Revolutionary War’s most effective 
pamphleteer. He believed that noth- 
ing Was more important than protect- 
ing and exercising the individual’s 
rights, and that the majority had a 
sacred responsibility to protect the 
rights of the minority. 

It was his intense devotion to 
human liberty, among other things, 
which made him fear that increasing 
the power of the state could not help 
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but abridge human freedom, both of 
thought and of action. 

It was his firm belief in our coun- 
try’s institutions of free speech, as 
well as his disbelief in the arguments 
advanced by socialism, that prompted 
him to keep the trade union move- 
ment purged from socialist policy 
and propaganda. 

His opposition was never relaxed. 
His vigorous and enlightening attack 
upon socialists’ criticism of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor’s principles 
and policies constituted an education 
which gave American trade unionists 
a clear understanding of the reasons 
why socialism was a menace; a men- 
ace socially, industrially and _politi- 
cally. His constant and sturdy de- 
fense of American trade unionism 
kept the American Federation of La- 
bor free from any entangling alliance 
with socialism and socialists. 

He had a kindly, even a friendly 
regard for many socialists, and en- 
joyed the hours spent in their com- 
pany. He respected their sincerity, 
but this in no way modified his oppo- 
sition to theories or programs which 
advocated the state ownership and 
operation of the means of production 
and distribution. 


Under this definite influence the 
American Federation of Labor re- 
mained free from the infiltration of 
socialist ideas, while the national 
trade union movements of other coun- 
tries became more and more com- 
mitted to socialistic philosophy and 
policy. 


Today the trade union movements 
in a number of self-governing coun- 
tries, particularly those of Western 
Europe, are committed to the social- 
istic point of view. Their purpose is 
to depend more and more upon the 
state in the belief that, as labor is in 
the majority, it can control the state. 
Possibly it was this attitude which 
led the Western European trade union 
movements to welcome the so-called 
trade unions of Soviet Russia into the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

It was the American Federation of 
Labor’s steadfast and determined op- 
position to Russian inclusion which 
this year has led the national trade 
union movements of the self-govern- 
ing countries to reorganize the inter- 
national trade union movement in a 
manner which would definitely ex- 
clude the alleged trade union move- 
ment of any country under the con- 
trol of the Moscow dictator. 

The spirit and the teachings of 
Samuel Gompers are still with us. 
As trade unionists as well as Ameri- 
cans, we have him to thank for our 
present understanding of our prob- 
lems and responsibilities. 


The spirit of Saniuel Gompers was 
the underlying driving force which 
led the American Federation of Labor 
to close Moscow’s most important 
door, in its effort to capture and con- 
trol a world federation of labor and 
then to use it as the weapon in every 
country having free institutions to 
destroy them and establish dictator- 
ship in their place. 


Qo QoQ QooaoooqooaoooQoaooafooocsoem 


Good Listening | 


The American Federation of Labor radio program, “As We 
See It,” is broadcast every Tuesday night over the American 
Broadcasting Company’s coast-to-coast network. The program 
is on the air from 10:30 to 10:45 E.D.T. 
A. F. of L. broadcasts will help you to keep posted on impor- 
tant developments affecting your economic well-being. 


trade unionist should make a habit of listening to— 


As We See It 
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LUPE. Plans for (950 


By JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


. EAT Bob Taft!” was the part- 
B ing appeal which William 
Green shouted to 300 cheer- 
ing leaders of Labor’s League for 
Political Education as they adjourned 
their two-day conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last month. The dele- 
gates had come from every state in 
the Union. In air-conditioned pri- 
vacy at the Hotel Statler they spent 
two solid days thrashing out their 
political problems and laying out a 
specific blueprint for the biggest and 
best-coordinated _ political 
American labor history. 
L.L.P.E. Chairman Green and Wil- 
liam Hushing, head of the A. F. of L.’s 
Legislative Committee, opened the 
two-day session with a painfully 
frank and realistic legislative report. 
When the last questions had been 
answered, there was no doubt in the 
delegates’ minds that the Taft-Hartley 
Act will not be repealed this year. 
Not that our friends on Capitol Hill 
have deserted us—it’s just that we 
don’t have enough of them. In spite 
of the tremendous °48 victory, a ma- 
jority of pro-Taft-Hartley Represent- 
atives and Senators returned to 
Washington last January. 
A miss is as good as a 
mile. We lacked only four- 
teen votes in the House and 
five votes in the Senate to 
repeal Taft-Hartley. If we 
have one-half the success in 
*50 that we had in °48, we 
will be over the hill and Con- 
gress will be in the hands of 
a liberal majority. 
Chairman Green voiced 
the sentiments of the assem- 
bled L.L.P.E. leaders when 
he said labor could never 
accept a bill containing court 
injunctions against workers. 
The Wood bill in the House 
and the Taft substitute in the 
Senate repealed the Taft- 
Hartley Act in name only. 
During the legislative battle 
the A. F. of L. made conces- 
after But 


drive in 


sion concession. 
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with every concession our enemies de- 
manded more, and in the final flush 
of victory they rammed through bills 
containing all of the most vicious 
provisions of Taft-Hartley. 


N THE afternoon of the first day 
O Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany reported on the receipts and 
expenditures of the educational fund 
under which Labor’s League is now 
operating. He made it plain to 
those assembled that with the Taft- 
Hartley Act still on the books, the 
1950 campaign must be financed by 
voluntary contributions. Under the 
law not one dime of trade union 
money can be spent after February 1. 
1950. Mr. Meany then called for 
suggestions on the best method of 
collecting and allocating voluntary 
contributions. 

After delegates from every section 
of the country had been heard, it be- 
came apparent that a majority were 
in agreement on these points: 

(1) Competing drives launched by 
local leagues, state leagues and inter- 
national unions not only confused the 
members and caused resentment but 


Ses 


actually resulted in fewer dollars be. 
ing collected. 

(2) The international unions op- 
erating through their local unions are 
best set up to handle the fund-raising 
drive. 

(3) The state, district and local 
leagues, as our actual political com. 
bat units, are the only ones that can 
spend the money effectively. 

(4) Enough money must be re. 
tained nationally to put extra amounts 
into states where labor is weak but 
the need is greatest. 

A committee was appointed to 
write a resolution of recommendation 
to the L.L.P.E. Administrative Com- 
mittee. This resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously the next day. 
provides that a concerted joint drive 
administered by the international un- 
ions through their locals and sup. 
ported by state and local leagues must 
be launched early this fall. Instead 
of $1, the conference recommended 
$2 for the drive, $1 to be returned 
to the state to be divided up and used 
in the most effective manner in the 
various district and statewide cam- 
paigns. The $1 retained nationally 





Chairman William Green discusses League’s 1950 tasks with Mr. Keenan 
(left) and Phil Hannah, leader of L.L.P.E. in Ohio, key battleground 
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will be spent at the discretion of the 
Administrative Committee. 


REPORTED to the delegates on the 
 Rrvint educational activities of 
the national league, the extent of 
organization on the state and local 
levels throughout the country and 
political strategy for the coming elec- 
tion. In the spirited discussions that 
followed, it appeared that there was 
majority approval of the newly 
launched weekly newspaper, The 
League Reporter, and our prepara- 
tion of radio transcriptions for broad- 
cast on public service programs ar- 
ranged by local leagues. 

While we now have permanent 
functioning leagues in each state and 
jn every principal city in the country, 
the assembled L.L.P.E. leadership 
agreed that by 1950 we must have a 
district chairman and an active 
league in each one of the 435 Con- 
gressional districts in the country. 
This means that in those farm dis- 
tricts where we have no more than 
one or two locals, we must come in 
and bolster the influence of labor in 
cooperation with the farmer. Need- 
less to say, no matter what district a 
Congressman comes from, he votes 
on legislation affecting all of us. We 
must take as much interest in Con- 
gressmen coming from farm districts 
as in those from city districts. 


Along this same line, the confer- 
ence agreed that increased coopera- 
tion between the farmer and working- 
man could be the key to continuing 


political success. The voting record 


proves that the enemy of labor is nine 


times out of ten also the enemy of 
the farmer. - 

In fact, even though A. F. of L. 
trade unionists are the largest organ- 
ized group of our citizenry, we must 
Tecognize that there are 95,000,000 
potential voters in this country. The 
A. F. of L. includes only 8,000,000 
of that potential. This means that 
we must cooperate with all other labor 
groups, with farmer groups and other 
independent liberal organizations. 

We must make our women’s auxil- 
iaries an integral part of our political 
program. We must organize and in- 
Vite into our crusade the wives and 
relatives of our members. As I have 
said before, women know their voting 
neighbors better than their husbands 
do. Besides, they need a little relief 
from the ironing board. 

Regarding political strategy in 
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1950, we know that many of our 
friends in Congress won by very 
small margins. We must be sure that 
we save every friendly seat while we 
are ousting our enemies. We must 
be in full operation by the time the 
first primary race opens in April. 

Whereas every Democrat outside 
of the South is now friendly to labor, 
there are still sixty-three anti-labor 
Dixiecrats from the South. The job 
in the one-party South can only be 
done in the primaries. The same 
applies to Northern Republican dis- 
tricts. We must not only save our 
Republican friends but we must see 
that, in one-party Republican districts 
held by reactionaries, liberal candi- 
dates file for the primary races. 

The 300 delegates attending the 
two-day Washington conference re- 
ceived warm werds of encouragement 
from four L.L.P.E.-backed freshmen 
in the Eighty-first Congress. Senator 
Hubert Humphrey, the man who beat 
Joe Ball in Minnesota, pronounced a 
new slogan when he said: 

“This is a struggle between privi- 


| lege and people.” 


Senator Humphrey added that 
“1950 will decide whether we fall 
back into the ditch or successfully 
pass over into the green pastures of 
progressive legislation.” 

Congressmen George Rhodes of 
Pennsylvania, Andrew Biemiller of 
Wisconsin and Earl Wagner of Ohio 
all talked cold-blooded practical poli- 
tics when they said that on the suc- 
cess of Labor’s League for Political 


Education rests their future destiny 
as politicians and our future destiny 
as first-class citizens of America. 

The Administrative Committee of 
L.L.P.E. will meet in Toronto this 
month. Out of this meeting will come 
the final directives which will set the 
date and launch the 1950 political 
and fund-raising campaign. We are 
within a hair’s-breadth of legislative 
victory. All it needs is one more po- 
litical victory. 

Members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are faced with a great 
challenge. If we fail, we will betray 
not only ourselves but all of the 
democratic forces of America and all 
the little people who live from pay- 
check to paycheck each week. As | 
said to the Washington conference 
to these 300 leaders on whose shoul- 
ders rests the real responsibility for 
success in 1950: 

“We don’t need money in the 
amounts that our reactionary opposi- 
tion does. We don’t buy candidates 
and we don’t buy votes. We have the 
people with the votes if we can get 
them to vote.” 

Right now we may not have repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, but we have 
clear-cut votes in the House and Sen- 
ate which show clearly who deserves 
our support and who deserves to be 
retired from office. Let us forget 
party prejudices and look at the rec- 
ord. Let us do again in 1950 as we 
did in 1948 in memory of Samuel 
Gompers: “Reward our friends and 
defeat our enemies.” 


Close Shave for Boss Byrd 


HE MACHINE of anti-labor Senator 

Harry Byrd of Virginia had a power- 
ful scare thrown into it for the first time 
in years when the machine’s candidate for 
the gubernatorial nomination fell far short 
of collecting a majority of the votes in the 
Democratic primary held August 2. The 
machine’s candidate, John S. Battle, won 
the nomination, but the total number of 
votes collected by the other three aspirants 
was much greater than the vote for Boss 
Byrd’s puppet. 

Labor’s League for Political Education 
gave its support to Colonel Francis Pickens 
Miller, who ran a strong race. With sev- 
enty-six of the state’s 1,768 precincts still 
unreported, Colonel Miller had 109,610 
votes to Battle’s 133,071. Although unsuc- 
cessful in winning the nomination, which 
is tantamount to election in the overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic state, Colonel Miller ran 
far ahead of Horace H. Edwards and Rem- 
mie L. Arnold, the other aspirants. 


Northern Virginia and industrial centers 
in the state showed a strong preference 
for the statesmanlike candidate backed by 
Labor’s League. However, the Byrd ma- 
chine managed to collect enough votes for 
its boy in the rural areas to overcome Colo- 
nel Miller’s advantage in the urban sectors. 

The efforts of organized workers and 
other progressives to rid Virginia of the 
reactionary misrule of Boss Byrd will con- 
tinue. In public education, labor-manage- 
ment relations and many other fields, Vir- 
ginia now ranks close to the bottom of the 
list. The state branch of Labor’s League 
for Political Education will work actively 
in 1950 to replace anti-labor machine Con- 
gressmen with progressive legislators who 
are responsive to the people’s will instead 
of to Boss Byrd's. 

Senator Byrd has consistently opposed 
beneficial federal legislation during his 
many years in Congress. He has worked 
hand in giove with Big Business. 
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~The 1.1.0. Moves Forward 


GEORGE P. DELANEY 


A. F. of L. Internationai Representative 


By 





ence of the International Labor 

Organization opened in Geneva, 
Switzerland, June 8, and concluded 
its business, after three and one-half 
weeks in session, on July 2. Sha- 
maldharee Lall, permanent secretary 
of the Indian Ministry of Labor and 
chairman of the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Organization, 
presided at the opening session. The 
conference, at its conclusion, left be- 
hind it a volume of work unequaled 
in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion’s history. 

Five hundred and fifty delegates 
and advisers, representing fifty of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion’s sixty-one member countries, 
elected Sir Guildhaume Myrddin- 
Evans, deputy secretary of the 
British Ministry of Labor, as presi- 
dent of the conference. In his 
acceptance speech Sir Guild- 
haume, former chairman of the 
Governing Body, told the delg 
gates he believed that in many 
respects the International Labor 
Organization “holds the key to the 
future” for all of us. 

Commenting on the aspect of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion’s current program, he said 
the recent “emergence of the or- 
ganization into the operational 
field” was of the greatest possible 
significance. He concluded by 
stating “until there is full freedom 
for men and women everywhere, and 
until men may say what they think 
without fear of being thrown into 
prison, until men and women every- 
where act according to their con- 
science and not as some arbitrary 
power dictates, the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization will not 
be ended.” 

The conference elected as 
presidents Pierre Dupong, Luxem- 
bourg Minister of Labor and Social 
Welfare—for government; Pierre 
Waline, general secretary, Federation 
of Metal and Mining Industries—for 
the employers; and Bernardo Ibaiiez, 
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general secretary, Chilean Confedera- 


tion of Labor—for the workers. 


After three weeks of continuous 
deliberations the conference adopted 
three new international labor con- 
ventions and revised five others. It 
approved three new recommenda- 
tions and revised another, and voted 
resolutions charting International 
Labor Organization policy in several 
fields. 

The new conventions adopted were: 

(1) A convention on the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. 
which sets forth labor’s rights to or- 





Secretary Ziegler of Railway Clerks 
was one of the U.S. labor advisers 


ganize and bargain collectively. This 
convention provides for the establish- 
ment of machinery appropriate to 
national conditions to enforce the 
right to organize and it also requires 
signatories to take measures to en- 
courage and promote the full develop- 
ment and utilization of machinery to 
set into motion voluntary negotia- 
tions between employers and em- 
ploye organizations with a view to 
arriving at collective agreements. 
(2) A convention to protect wages 
by assuring that workers employed in 
the execution of contracts entered 
into by public authorities shall have 
wages, hours of work and working 


conditions not less favorable than 
other workers doing similar labor. 

(3) A convention which bans par- 
tial payment of wages in liquor or 
noxious drinks and further provides 
safeguards against overcharging by 
company-operated stores. 

The revised conventions adopted 
were: 

(1) A convention on migration 
covering conditions of labor to be 
guaranteed to migratory workers. 
This convention, together with three 
optional annexes and recommenda- 
tions and a model agreement be- 

tween immigrating and emigrating 

countries, sets forth in detail 
world minimum standards for the 
journey, reception and rights of 
immigrating workers. It stip- 
ulates the sort of free services to 
be set up to help the immigrating 
workers and protects them against 
misrepresentation concerning the 
conditions they face in the new 
country; safeguards them against 
being deported if they become sick 
or disabled; guarantees that they 
shall receive equal treatment as 
national workers with regard to 
social insurance, wages, condi- 
tions of work and payroll deduc- 
tions, and further protects them 
in the matter of housing, the move- 
ment ‘of their families, and the 
transfer of their tools and effects, 
and against discrimination on 
account of race, sex, nationality or 
religion. 

(2) A convention which provides 
for the gradual abolition or, alter- 
natively, the regulation of employ- 
ment agencies which charge fees and 
are operated with a view to profit. 
This replaced a convention adopted 
in 1933. 

(3) A convention establishing va- 
cation holidays with pay for sea 
farers. 

(4) A convention setting stand- 
ards for the accommodation of crews 
on board ship. 

(5) A convention fixing minimum 
wages for seafarers, establishing 
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maximum hours and setting require- 
ments for the manning of ships. 
(These last three replace conventions 
adopted at the Seattle maritime ses- 
sion of the I.L.0. in 1946.) 
Ninety-five workers, employers and 
government delegates of the member 
states took part in the discussion of 
Director-General Morse’s report. 
These discussions, in the main, agreed 
with the views set forth by the direc- 
tor-general for the programming for 
the year 1949-50. There were, how- 
ever, the usual sharp criticisms lev- 
eled at the capitalistic nations put 
forth by the representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Bulgaria. 
The director-general, who is the 
former U.S. Undersecretary of Labor, 
in his reply to the debate, stressed 
the importance of the new Interna- 
tional Labor Organization machinery 
for guarding trade union rights, em- 
phasized the new operational activi- 
ties of the organization and proposed 
to provide technical services on a re- 
gional basis to member countries. 
Mr. Morse outlined in detail the 
operations of his manpower program 
and its expansion and detailed the 
functions of the International Labor 
Organization within the scope of the 
technical assistance program initiated 


by President Truman in his inaugural 
address last year. He referred to the 
necessity of expanding production in 
many countries, particularly in the 
underdeveloped regions. 

Director Morse reaffirmed the Inter- 
national Labor Organization’s policy 
of protecting the workers from the 
danger of exploitation and maldistri- 
bution which might follow an impar- 
tial policy aimed exclusively at in- 
creasing production. He assured the 
delegates he would follow closely the 
International Labor Organization’s 
responsibilities when studying the un- 
employment trends of the world. 

Mr. Morse laid particular stress 
upon the necessity of maintaining 
universality within the International 
Labor Organization. In this regard 
he pledged himself to maintain all 
the states which are now members of 
the International Labor Organization 
and to seek additional members from 
the countries now members of the 
United Nations that are not associ- 
ated with the International Labor 
Organization. 

The United States delegation was 
headed by Mr. Philip Kaiser, director 
of the International Affairs Division 
of the United States Department of 
Labor, and Senator O’Conor of Mary- 


land. The employers’ delegate was: 
Mr. Charles McCormick, president of 
the McCormick Tea and Spice Com- 
pany of Baltimore, and I served as 
the American workers’ delegate. 

The part played in the epochal con- 
ference by the representatives of the 
United States government, employers 
and workers was a highly important 
one and in no small way contributed 
to the success of the conference. 

As the workers’ delegate I am 
especially grateful for the assistance 
rendered me by Mr. George Meany, 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor; Mr. Martin 
Durkin, president of the United 
Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry; Mr. William Mce- 
Fetridge, president of the Building 
Service Employes International Un- 
ion; Mr. William McSorley, president 
of the International Union of Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers; Mr. John P. 
Redmond, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters; 
and Mr. Phil Ziegler, general secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks. 

Without the very valuable services 
contributed by these men it would 
have been impossible to operate. 


Wage -tloue Coverage por lan Wokew 


By H. L. MITCHELL, President, National Farm Labor Union 


INCE 1933 it has been the pol- 
icy of the federal government 
to guarantee a fair price for’ 


farm products. To maintain parity 
prices, millions of dollars are appro- 
priated by Congress each year and 
paid to farmers in the form of sub- 
sidies. 

The National Farm Labor Union 
believes that this program has been 
necessary and should be continued. 
However, during these sixteen years 
of guarantees to farm owners nothing 
has been done about the agricultural 
workers whose labor helps produce 
the huge crops. We think the time 
has come when Congress should guar- 
antee at least a minimum wage to 
agricultural workers employed on cer- 
tain tvpes of farms in the United 
States. 

There are about 3,000,000 farm 
workers in the United States working 
for wazes. Over 50 per cent of these 
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workers are employed on commercial- 
ized farms. According to the 1945 
census of agriculture, there are 102,- 
136 Class I farms which produce 24.2 
per cent of all the products sold on 
the market. These farms are in real- 
ity factories in the fields, often em- 
ploying hundreds of workers. 

According to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, whose estimates 
vary somewhat from the census re- 
ports, commercial-type farms num- 
bering 125,000 employed 1,229,000 
workers from May 20 to May 26, 
1945. These large commercial farms 
employed 53 per cent of the total of 
2,331,000 workers employed in agri- 
culture during that period. 

The workers employed on the na- 
tion’s commercialized farms should 
be included under the minimum wage 
provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. We do not ask that family 
workers or the occasional hired hand 


on a family-type farm be included. 

With government guarantees of 
parity prices of farm products. there 
is no reason why the large com- 
mercial farms should be exempt from 
the provisions of the Wage and How 
Law relating to minimum wage rates. 
These farm workers, in simple jus- 
tice, should be brought up to a parity 
with employes of similar business 
enterprises in the cities. 

The National Farm Labor Union 
has urged Congress to include work- 
ers employed on commercialized 
farms, described by the Bureau of 
the Census as Class I farms, under 
the minimum wage provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The administrator should be given 
authority to conduct hearings and de- 
termine minimum wages for agricul- 
tural workers employed by large com- 
mercial farm operators in specific 
crops or regions of the United States. 
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High Court and labor 











By J. ALBERT WOLL, JAMES A. GLENN and HERBERT S. THATCHER 


Legal Counsel for the American Federation of Labor 








URING its last term the United 
States Supreme Court decided 
a number of cases of particu- 
lar interest to organized labor. In- 
deed, the labor cases decided have a 
significance greater than any since 
the 1939 term when Thornhill versus 
Alabama, protecting picketing as an 
aspect of free speech, was decided. 
The decisions of the recent term 
served to delineate ‘and mark off the 
limits to which the present court will 
go in extending constitutional pro- 
tections to unions and their activities 
as against federal and state laws di- 
rected against organized labor. 
More specifically, the extent to 
which the Supreme Court will per- 
mit the state to restrict the right to 
strike and the right to picket, to 
regulate the internal affairs of unions 
or to curb labor activity in particu- 
lar industries or under particular 
conditions is fairly well indicated 
in the labor decisions of the last 
term and in the language used in 
these decisions. 


INCE the present Supreme Court, in 

terms of average age of its mem- 
bers, is a young court as Supreme 
Courts go, and since its opinions will 
determine and affect the rights of 
labor for years to come, it is of 
utmost importance to the labor move- 
ment that it have at least some com- 
prehension of what it can expect by 
way of constitutional protection 
against hostile federal and state laws 
so that it can guide its policies and 
activities accordingly. It is the pur- 
pose of the authors to analyze these 
decisions of the recent term and to 
point out their significance. 

The most important of the labor 
cases handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court in its last term 
were as follows: 

(1) A group of three cases in- 
volving state anti-closed-shop laws 
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(American Federation of Labor et 
al, versus American Sash and Door 
Company et al., 69 S. Ct. 258; Lin- 
coln Federal Labor Union No. 19129 
et al. versus Northwestern Iron and 
Metal Company et al., 69 S. Ct. 251, 
and Whitaker versus State, 69 S. Ct. 
251). In those cases it was decided 
that the state may outlaw all types of 
union-security agreements and may 
prevent any form of employer dis- 
crimination in favor of union mem- 
bers and against non-union employes. 

(2) The Giboney case (Giboney 
et al. versus Empire Storage and Ice 
Company, 69 S. Ct. 684). In that 
case it was held that the state can 
prevent even peaceful picketing if the 
purpose of such picketing is to re- 
quire an employer to perform an act 
made unlawful under a valid state 
law. 

(3) The U.A.W.-A. F. of L. case 
(International Union U.A.W., 
A. F. of L., Local 232, et al., versus 
Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board et al., 69 S. Ct. 516. There 
the Supreme Court held that inter- 
mittent and unannounced work stop- 
pages were not protected as concerted 
activities or as strike action under 
the National Labor Relations Act and 
could be outlawed by the state. 

(4) The Algoma Plywood Com- 
pany case (Algoma Plywood and 
Veneer Company versus Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board, 69 S. 
Ct. 584). In that case the court 
held that a state law requiring a two- 
thirds vote as a condition precedent 
to entering into a union-security 
agreement was not in conflict with 
either the Wagner Act or the Taft- 
Hartley Act and thus could not be 
held invalid on that ground. 

(5) A group of two cases involv- 
ing Labor Board decisions (N.L.R.B. 
versus Stowe Spinning Company, 69 
S. Ct. 541, and N.L.R.B. versus 
Crompton-Highland Mills, Case No. 


197, decided May 31, 1949). The 
first of these cases affirmed a Labor 
Board ruling that it was an unfair 
practice for an employer to refuse 
to afford meeting facilities to a union 
during an organizing campaign when 
the employes lived in a company 
town and all available facilities were 
owned or controlled by the company. 
The second of these decisions af- 
firmed a Labor Board ruling that it 
was an unfair practice for an em- 
ployer, after wage discussions had 
broken down, unilaterally to grant a 
larger wage increase than it had of- 
fered during the negotiations. 


The foregoing constitute the most 
important of the labor cases decided 
during the last term of the United 
States Supreme Court. What is their 
meaning and significance? Most of 
them were decided against the con- 
tentions advanced by organized la- 
bor; does this mean that the court is 
becoming anti-labor or reactionary? 

Are such pro-labor cases as Thorn- 
hill versus Alabama, American Fed- 
eration of Labor versus Swing and 
Bakery and Pastry Drivers Union 
versus Wohl still the law or have the 
holdings therein been dissipated? 
What protections can the labor move- 
ment reasonably expect as against 
anti-labor enactments? 

These and many similar questions 
are raised by the aforementioned de- 
cisions, and this article will attempt 
to answer them. 


egeain the most significant of 
the cases decided last term are 
the so-called “anti-closed shop” cases. 

Several vears ago the American 
Federation of Labor instituted litiga- 
tion in Nebraska, North Carolina and 
Arizona for the purpose of testing the 
constitutionality of laws which had 
been enacted in those states, either 
by popular referendum or by an act 
of the legislature. These laws flatly 
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prohibited any form of union-security 
ggreement or arrangement (that is, 
dosed-shop agreements, union-shop 
agreements, maintenance-of-member- 
ship agreements or any other type of 
agreement or arrangements under 
yhich any person was required to 
become or remain a member of a 
labor organization as a condition of 
employment) or prohibited any dis- 
crimination in employment against a 
non-union individual or in favor of 
a union member. 

The cases were designed to cover 
various legal aspects. Thus, the Ne- 
braska case involved a suit by a 
union to enforce_an existing union- 
shop agreement; the Arizona case in- 
volved an action to enjoin the At- 
toney General from enforcing the 
anti-closed-shop law; and the North 
Carolina case involved a criminal 
prosecution against various building 
trades organizations and a contractor 
for having entered into a union-se- 
curity agreement as per traditional 
practice. 

The state trial courts and the state 
Supreme Courts, as was expected. 
sustained the laws, and all three cases 
were then appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court consolidated the three cases for 
the purpose of argument and decision 
and, after hearing lengthy arguments 
and considering voluminous briefs 
(including an economic brief), an- 
nounced its decision in the three cases 
on January 3. 

The court held that the states, in 
enacting the anti-closed-shop laws, 
had not deprived either the unions. 
the union members or the employers 
of any rights protected under the fed- 
eral Constitution, and that the laws 
were valid enactments passed by the 
slates under their police powers for 
the purpose of promoting the public 
welfare. 

The American Federation of Labor 
had made two principal arguments 
against the validity of the laws. The 
urst was that since the making of 


5 “nion-security agreements was indis- 


pensable not only to the successful 
functioning of the unions but, indeed. 
lo the preservation of their very ex- 
sence, prohibition of that right im- 
paired the right to assemble into 
unions in the first place and, there- 
fore, impaired civil rights protected 
under the l'irst Amendment. 

The Supreme Court answered this 
'Y stating that the state laws merely 
orbade employers, either acting 
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alone or in concert with labor organi- 
tions, from deliberately restricting 
employment to none but union mem- 
bers, and that the laws did not indi- 
cate a purpose to limit the right of 
workers to assemble into unions or 
to exercise their right of speech and 
assembly; that the making of union- 
security agreements was not abso- 
lutely indispensable to the function 
ing of labor organizations, and there- 
fore no rights under the First Amend- 
ment were impaired. 

The second argument advanced by 


counsel for the American Federation 
of Labor was that, since the making 
of union-stcurity agreements was a 
traditional, widespread and salutary 
practice beneficial not only to unions 
and union members but also to em- 
ployers and the general public, abso- 
lute prohibition, as distinguished 
from regulation, of all types of union- 
security agreement was an arbitrary 
and excessive interference with the 
liberty of unions and employers to 
enter into mutually satisfactory con- 
tracts; that (Continued on Page 26) 


UNION LABEL WEEK 


By I. M. ORNBURN 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union 


URGE every branch of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor to observe 
Union Label Week, September 3 to 10. 
It is sponsored by the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. The specific 
purpose of Union Label Week is to 
publicize union labels, union shop 
cards and union buttons. 

Here is an opportunity to initiate 
a drive for union products and union 
services that is geared to our all-time 
pattern of union label activities. Let’s 
celebrate this week, over Labor Sun- 
day and Labor Day, by a genuine old- 
fashioned revival spirit. Let’s devote 
the whole week to our great cause 
and prove to consumers that the union 
label guarantees the highest quality 
and best craftsmanship in merchan- 
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Label Trades Department 


dise and also that the union shop card 
and union button assure the greatest 
proficiency in services. 

The general purpose of Union 
Label Week is to create a_ better 
understanding of what the American 
Federation of Labor has done to build 
America and what its future program 
will mean for all citizens. By an 
educational drive during the period, 
greater goodwill for organized labor 
can be established with the public. 
Governors of states and mayors of 
numerous cities have already issued 
proclamations. Business and profes- 
sional men should be invited to partic- 
ipate in making Union Label Week 
an outstanding event in every city and 
community. 

Merchandisers and manufacturers 
will have window displays of 
union-made goods. They will 
also run advertisements in local 
newspapers promoting the sale 
of various high-quality union 
label products. Other business 
establishments will demon- 
strate their efficient union serv- 
ices. Special union label radio 
programs and spot announce- 
ments will be made over local 
broadcasting stations and union 
label motion pictures will be 
shown in local movie theaters. 
All appropriate activities will 
be utilized in order to create 
community influence. 

In some cities labor parades, 
rallies, picnics, dances, ban- 
quets, luncheons and_ both 
social and civic events will be 
planned and _ appropriately 
scheduled during Union Label 
Week. Special emphasis 
should be placed on labor-man- 
agement cooperation because 
union labels, shop cards and 
union buttons are the links for 
good relations among employes, 
employers and consumers alike. 








BDIMNORIALS gy ttttion Green 


Atlantic Community 


NEW REGIONAL group, formed in conformity with 
the Charter of the United Nations, has come into 
being. It embraces the democratic nations of the 

North Atlantic community, which have similar political 
and social ideals and common problems of national 
security. Because the United Nations has thus far been 
prevented from developing its police powers, regional 
groups of nations find it an advantage to plan for their 
security and mutual assistance. Prior to entering into 
the North Atlantic Pact, the United States had joined 
with Latin American countries in a hemispheric defen- 
sive alliance. 

Organization for mutual security by the North 
Atlantic community is a mark of acceptance of common 
responsibility. However, the effectiveness of the Atlan- 
tic Pact will depend upon the development of a European 
economy buttressed by European political federation. 
So long as each European nation seeks its own economic 
welfare at the expense of the others, instead of in co- 
operation with them, there will be failure to develop 
the best interests of all nations in all fields. 

Reports indicate the development of new competitive 
industries by a number of European countries, instead 
of planning a Continental economy permitting the best- 
equipped industries to serve all countries at the lowest 
costs. Plans for interchange of currencies are lagging. 

The Economic Cooperation Administration should ,be 
promoting a European economy as directed by Congress. 
We hope for a unified economic foundation on which 
the North Atlantic Pact can maintain security. 


Housing Action at Last 


URING THE WAR home building was almost at 

a standstill. Neither materials nor labor were 
readily available. Prices were prohibitive. With 

the end of fighting and controls, construction activity 
took on a feverish aspect, but the homes which were 
built were priced too high for any but the well-to-do. 
Houses, apartments and slums were badly overcrowded. 
The need for federal housing action became obvious. 
Legislation has been passed by Congress and signed 
by the President which authorizes one billion dollars in 
loans for slum clearance and one-half billion dollars 
more to assist localities. Eight hundred and ten thou- 
sand units of low-cost housing are authorized in the next 
six years, with $308,000,000 in annual maximum sub- 
sidies over the next forty years. Rents are to range from 
$20 to $40 a month. The sum of $325,000,000 is pro- 
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vided in loans and grants to improve and rehabilitate 
farm housing. Authority to insure loans up to $2500 by 
private lenders for repairs and remodeling and to insure 
mortgages up to $5000 was extended for sixty days from 
last June 30, with a one-half billion increase in the 
amount of mortgage insurance. 

Until low-cost housing gets under way, slums cannot 
be razed, for tenants must have some shelter. The pro. 
gram should dovetail with plans to increase famil, 
income so as to live up to new housing standards, — 

This program should stimulate cooperative housing 
projects and saving for home ownership. 


Period of Readjustment 


CONOMIC readjustment at the end of the fighting 
phase of World War II was deferred by the begin- 
ning of the cold war—or Soviet aggression-by- 

intrigue—which in turn made expedient adoption of the 
European Recovery Program, keeping production and 
prices at peak levels. These two factors increased ou 
exports beyond normal peacetime amounts and included 
in exports many products formerly furnished by other 
countries. Consequently our economy could not elini- 
nate the inflation always created by war production and 
deficit financing. | 

The turn began last fall. There was a price drop 
following a peak grain harvest. Lead and copper prices 
dropped with importations of these commodities under 
ECA agreements, together with price cuts and reduced 
orders to mines because manufacturers could not mait- 
tain high inventories when prices were likely to drop 
further. Similar happenings in other industries, such 
as textiles, resulted in lower prices in a number 0! 
industries, followed by increased orders at the rew 
stable level. enabling these industries to reemploy work: 
ers and get production under way again. Stable « 
lower prices help wages to provide higher standart: 
of living for workers. 

The probability of lower prices in other lines result 
in sales declines as buyers wait for opportunities to ¢¢ 
more for their money. Fortunately for the Unite 
States, this process of squeezing inflation has been ¢e 
veloping in an orderly way in most states. 

While the deflation goes on there will be two maj 
forces stimulating buying—the enormous veteran Pp?! 
ments and the slum clearance, low-cost home constru' 
tion and repair program authorized by the new housit! 
act. The multi-billion dollar construction indust 
remains at high levels and needed public works will als 
help to maintain employment at a satisfactory level. 
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Normal buying will resume when—and not until— 
lower prices make possible stabilization at the new level. 
Because no one has been able to find out how to prevent 
unemployment during this readjustment, and read- 
justment is inescapable after a period of great inflation 
such as war, unemployment insurance is essential for all 
wage-earners. Unemployment insurance should be avail- 
able not only for some but for all unemployed workers. 

So far New England has had the highest unemploy- 
ment. Lower prices in textiles will aid that industry 
and removal of wartime excise taxes will aid the jewelry 
and clock industries. Already wage-earners are finding 
that products of foreign industries paying lower wages 
and working longer hours are taking their jobs. They 
are finding that no other country is failing to put the 
interests of its national economy above all others by 
means of quotas, bilateral agreements, etc.—yet we 
know that peace for the world should rest on multilateral 
trading. 

We have seen in other countries that state control or 
semi-socialism destroys the reserves of private capital, 
so that the state must take over with the restricted free- 
doms of a totalitarian government. - 

To endure some hardships does not seem a prohibitive 
price to pay for the freedoms our economic system 
provides and for the high level of material civilization 
it has brought us. Our economy is sound. It has the 
vitality to see us through the readjustment period. 


Taft Underlines It 


[i RESULTS of labor’s efforts to get the Taft- 


Hartley Act repealed in 1949 have not been success- 


ful. A combination of Southern Democrats and 
Republicans defeated the Administration bills in both 
Houses. Senator Taft took full charge of legislative 
maneuvers in the Senate, sponsored amendments to his 
previous legislation and made sure of Republican disci- 
pline. Senator Taft, an able tactician, only understands 
the thinking of those business executives who want to 
prevent trade unions from being effective in promoting 
the welfare of wage-earners. 

Instead of accepting the right of wage-earners to 
share in the use of contracts—the basic business pro- 
cedure of free enterprise—with assistance for break- 
downs in collective bargaining, Senator Taft proposed 
a continuation of the irritating regimentation of col- 
lective contracts. 

Instead of eliminating the restrictions on contractual 
provisions for the union shop, whether requiring mem- 
bership in the union before employment or by a 
prescribed time afterward, Senator Taft proposed 
“compromises”—permitting union shop provisions in 
contracts but authorizing the Labor Board to hold elec- 
tions to revoke them upon the petition of 30 per cent 
of employes concerned and permitting employers to 
notify unions of needs for employes. 

These amendments were a partial recognition of the 
injustice of the provisions in the Taft-Hartley Act dis- 
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couraging the union shop and outlawing provisions re- 
quiring the union card as a condition of employment, 
without accepting both kinds of union shop as practical 
historic institutions of economic and moral value for 
promoting the welfare of workers. 

Senator Taft proposed to continue prohibitions on the 
secondary boycott which strike at the spiritual roots of 
trade unionism by denying workers the opportunity to 
help their fellow workers. In the last analysis, workers 
can be effective only by controlling their economic 
power—their power to produce and to buy. When 
denied the right to boycott products made under unfair 
labor conditions, how can an intelligent worker live 
with himself? He knows full well his own standards 
will next be in danger. 

It is a basic union principle that an injury to one is 
the concern of all. Surely this is an attitude facilitating 
justice for all, not “an evil to be curbed.” 

Senator Taft, perhaps as political insurance, proposed 
continuation of political discrimination against contri- 
butions by labor unions in connection with the elections 
of President, Vice-President, Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

Senator Taft proposed a no-strike mandate for all 
government employes, even those of government cor- 
porations engaged in business in competition with other 
employers whose workers do have the right to strike. 
Neither are such workers guaranteed collective bargain- 
ing as are the employes of competing concerns. 

Once again Senator Taft has earned the determined 
political opposition of all wage-earners and of all other 
citizens who desire sound labor-management relations 
continued under America’s free enterprise system. 


Free Workers Together 


VERY CALENDAR day brings new proof that 
|' cooperation with Communist groups is dangerous 

to all that gives life value—belief in God and the 
possibility of higher spiritual life. Denying this, com- 
munism strips the human being of dignity and rejects 
his individual responsibility. 

Individual responsibility and the right to make de- 
cisions affecting one’s own life do not fit in with the 
aims of the Politburo; hence the churches, which uphold 
the moral responsibility of each human being, must be 
brought under control of the Politburo. When the 
church resists, force and intrigue are employed by the 
Communists to the end that religion may be abolished. 

Free trade unions were one of the first groups to learn 
that they could not cooperate with Communists without 
becoming tools to serve totalitarian ends. This was the 
meaning of the recent conference in Geneva of repre- 
sentatives of 47,000,000 workers of free lands who 
were determined to organize a new world federation 
of labor along democratic lines and free from Kremlin 
control. That conference agreed upon the kind of 
organization that could serve free trade unions and 
appointed a committee to draft a constitution. 
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ALIFORNIA has just seen 
the longest session of its 
state legislature in history. 
The session covered 106 leg- 
islative days and 181 calendar days. 

Slightly more than 5,000 bills were 
dropped into the legislative hopper, 
shattering all previous records. Of 
that number, 1,800 affected labor 
and therefore commanded the special 
attention of the State Federation of 
Labor, the watchdog on matters per- 
taining to state legislation. 

When the smoke of battle cleared 
away in Sacramento, the boxscore 
showed that labor had not fared too 
badly. In fact, considering the per- 
sonnel of the California legislature 
with particular emphasis on the 
Senate, and tying together with that 
the terrific pressure brought to bear 
by the anti-labor lobbies of insurance 
companies, public utility corpora- 
tions and the like, labor did very well. 











In a close and tense battle with 
the insurance lobbies in the closing 
days of the session, labor obtained 
the passage of a bill amending the 
Unemployment Disability Insurance 
Act to provide for hospital benefits 
of $8 per day up to a maximum of 
twelve days. The 3,000,000 workers 
covered by the unemployment in- 
surance system in the state will be 
eligible for these benefits when hos- 
pitalized. Approximately $10,000,- 
000 will be paid out annually under 
the new hospital benefits plan, it is 
anticipated. 

California is the first state in the 
nation to provide any form of hos- 
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pital benefits, and the State Federa- 
tion of Labor is particularly proud 
to have marked down another “first” 
for itself and for the state in the field 
of progressive labor and social leg- 
islation. 

Other gains of the 1949 legislative 
session will probably result in the 
payment of an additional $15,000,000 
a year in various benefits under un- 
employment insurance and _ work- 
men’s compensation. An important 
amendment to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act now permits a worker 
to obtain, during the same benefit 
year, the maximum benefits under 
both unemployment insurance and 
disability insurance. 


N THE field of workmen’s compensa- 

tion, the State Federation of Labor 
was able to obtain numerous minor 
amendments which, when considered 
together, will amount to an important 
liberalization of the entire program. 
One bill extends the maximum for 
temporary disability payments from 
240 to 400 weeks, while another in- 
creases the pension for a widow with 
one or more dependent children by 
25 per cent. 

A most important victory for la- 
bor was the defeat of practically all 
anti-labor legislation. Labor was suc- 
cessful in killing a “hot cargo” bill 
in committee in the Assembly after 
the measure had passed the Senate. 
Measures allegedly dealing with 
“featherbedding” and the “right to 
work” were also defeated, in most 
cases in committee. 


California 
Happenings 


by 


DANIEL V. FLANAGAN 


Regional Director of Organization, A. F. of L. 


The major problem which the 
Galifornia State Federation of Labor 
encountered in Sacramento this year 
was the combined and organized 
lobby of the insurance carriers and 
employers. The insurance carriers 
for the so-called “voluntary” private 
disability insurance plans ‘have been 
able to accumulate tremendous profits 
through these plans. They are there- 
fore resisting any attempt by labor 
to liberalize the state disability law. 
since such liberalization would in- 
crease the benefits which the private 
plans must provide and would there- 
fore automatically decrease the 
profits of the private carriers. 

The private carriers became the 
keystone of a lobby of all types of 
insurance carriers and employers who 
worked together at the state capital 
to oppose any improvement of un- 
employment, disability or workmen’s 
compensation legislation and who at- 
tempted to obtain passage of vicious 
anti-labor bills. This combined em- 
ployer and insurance lobby also 
sought to obtain the support of other 
organizations, such as_ veterans. 
religious and civic groups. 

Despite the efforts of the powerful 
insurance-employer lobby, labor was 
victorious. Labor’s principal source 
of strength was, as it will be, the 
power of working people in elections. 


T THIS point reference should be 
A made to the gallant fight made 
by the State Federation of Labor to 
put across Proposition No. 13. This 
calls for reapportionment of the 
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State Senate on the basis of popula- 
tion rather than land area. In the 
lower house, the Assembly, popula- 
tion determines the distribution of 
seats, as it should. In the Senate, 
however, the rural areas have abso- 
lute control because population means 
nothing under the present setup. 


At the start of the Proposition No. 
13 campaign labor realized that it 
had a very tough row to hoe; that 
it would have the complete opposi- 
tion of the moneyed interests in the 
large cities, the professional lobbyists 
who had found the unfair system 
very much to their liking and the 
large farm organizations. Labor 
made a good fight, carrying its 
message to all four corners of the 
state and urging the electorate to re- 
turn the Senate to the people. 


While labor lost at the ballot box 
in November, its efforts were by 
no means in vain. For one thing, 
the proposition obtained more than 
a million votes. Also, immediately 
after the election, the State Federa- 
tion warned the opposition that labor 
was not giving up the fight; that it 
would keep careful check on the 
Senate’s future activities and, if more 
equitable legislation for the general 
welfare was not forthcoming from 
that body, organized labor would be 
in there pitching again. 

We have reason to believe that our 
challenge did not fall on deaf ears. 
Even though our program received 
a full amount of opposition 
at the last session, Senate 
leaders from the rural areas 
were careful not to antago- 
nize labor unduly. They are 
probably marking time to 
see what labor’s political 
strength will be in 1950. 

For this reason the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of 
Labor, with its 1,500 affili- 
ated local unions and a total 
membership well over the 
500,000 mark, realizes that 
it must devote as much time 
and effort as is humanly pos- 
sible toward promoting the 
California Labor League for 
Political Education and the 
local leagues to enable labor 
to register a strong and ef- 
fective voice in the 1950 
state and Congressional elec- 


tions. 


The membership of our 
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State Federation of Labor is very 
proud and pleased with the outstand- 
ing work of its executive officer, Sec- 
retary C. J. “Neil” Haggerty. His 
ability, sincerity and determination 
have resulted in his having the respect 
of friend and foe alike under the 
dome of our State Capitol. Also to be 
commended for outstanding perform- 
ance on the recent California legisla- 
tive merry-go-round is Charles P. 
Scully, general counsel for the State 
Federation. He has been of great 
help to Brother Haggerty. 


Py Us now take a look at what is 
happening to our A. F. of L. 
metal trades unions in California’s 
shipyards. Everyone remembers the 
outstanding contribution to victory 
made by this state’s shipbuilders 
during the recent war. The cham- 
pion of them all, Henry J. Kaiser, 
had his headquarters on San Fran- 
cisco Bay. At the peak of new ship 
construction during World War II, 
about 30 per cent was completed in 
California. 


To help bring about this sorely 
needed production, 300,000 skilled 
craftsmen of the A. F. of L. were 
employed in the state’s major yards. 
Today, however, the seven largest 
privately owned shipbuilding facili- 
ties in California have the magnifi- 
cent total of less than 2,000 employes 
on their active payrolls. 


Unbelievable? Well, it is a fact. 


: 
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Fabulous San Francisco is a stronghold of trade unionism 


President William Green was out 
in California recently to take care of 
several important speaking engage- 
ments. We had an opportunity to 
give him a cruise around San Fran- 
cisco Bay and we showed him the 
facilities of several large shipyards. 
He was amazed and upset to see these 
wonderful facilities lying completely 
idle except for some minor repair 
work that was being performed here 
and there. 

Who is doing the new ship con- 
struction and major repair work now 
being let by the United States gov- 
ernment? That is a very good ques- 
tion. In August of last year the 
Navy let contracts to private yards 
for eleven ships of different types with 
a total tonnage of many hundred 
thousand tons. One ship alone, an 
aircraft carrier, had a displacement 
of 65,000 tons. The contracts for 
all of these ships were given to private 
companies on the Atlantic seaboard. 

As for the construction of cargo 
and passenger ships, most of the con- 
tracts for which are let by the U.S. 
Maritime Commission, we find as of 
December 8 of last year that the lion’s 
share of this work went to the 
Northeast, a small amount to the 
Southeast, the Gulf and the Great 
Lakes—and absolutely zero to the 
West Coast. 

The officers of the A. F. of L. metal 
trades unions in California are firmly 
of the opinion that the Big Steel lobby 
in Con- (Continued on Page 30) 
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This is Sydney Francis Bloom, union bricklayer. Mr. Bloom is a 
thoughtful man who often ponders his country's complex economic 
problems and other large questions during his hours of leisure 


Ellen Elizabeth, our friend's good wife, pours him a cup of tea 
Food is not very plenti- 
ful—austerity is still the rule—but the Bloom family manages 


as Mr. Bloom and his son look on. 
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BRICKLAYER IN BRITAIN 


Sydney Francis Bloom is an English- 
man and a trade unionist. A brick- 
layer, he has been a member of the 
union of his craft for many years 
and takes a keen interest in the un- 
ion's problems and activities. Mr. 
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Bricklayer Bloom is ready to start the day's work. 
explains the task ahead with the help of a blueprint and ruler. 
Mr. Bloom is very happy working for the firm that employs him 


Bloor, now 39, began his appren- 
ticeship at the age of 14 and has 
been in bricklaying ever since. He 
feels deep pride in his skill, in the 
manner of real craftsmen the world 
over. Photos by Evens from Three Lions 
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Bricklayer Bloom lives with his wife and children in this house 
at Noak Hill, Romford, Essex. It's a two-bedroom house with- 
out parlor. For heating, each room has its coal-burning stove 


The foreman 
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Alter a quarter-century in the trade, he knows what he's about Twice a day the workers get a ten-minute break—one in the morn- 
when he takes his trowel in his hand. As he performs his job, ing, the other in the afternoon. These breaks are in addition 
Mr. Bloom is rarely without his pipe, which he enjoys hugely. to the regular lunch period. The men eat, drink and chat a bit. 
He proceeds about his work in a careful and methodical manner British workers produce less than Americans. They also are paid less 





by 5:30 Mr. Bloom is usually home from work. He likes to get out A true Englishman couldn't be happy without paying a visit to 
in his garden, which supplies the family table with home-grown his neighborhood pub. The Blooms’ pub is called The Bear. 


vegetables. His son Ernie enjoys working in the garden too Mister and missus have their “half and half" there on pay nights 
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By JOHN O’HARE 


President, Tobacco Workers International Union 


N THE last three years the To- 
bacco Workers International Un- 
ion has engaged in more diverse 

activity than ever before. This has 
been in part the necessary concomi- 
tant of the changing scene—political, 
economic and social thinking in the 
labor movement has reflected the 
everyday living of the workers in 
their relations with government, man- 
agement and the general fabric of 
society. 

We have become intensely inter- 
ested in the legislative process. We 
want and are working for improve- 
ments in the old-age pension system, 
a practical health insurance law, 
greater social security coverage and 
a minimum wage of at least $1 an 


hour. We want repeal of anti-labor 
statutes on the national and state 
levels. 


Our people are busy at the grass 
roots and they are appearing before 
Congressional committees. This par- 
ticipation in politics has had subsid- 
iary effects which we consider most 
worthwhile. Many of our members 
are branching out into all kinds of 
civic enterprise. 

On-the economic front, the To- 
bacco Workers continue to prosper. 
Wage increases have been secured 
with each opening of our contracts. 
all of which run for a period of one 
year. The maximum hourly rate now 
paid in the tobacco industry is $1.77. 
In three of the major companies, 
where 50 per cent of our members 
are employed, the weighted average 
wage is $1.30 an hour. 
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The members of our union cannot 
look back without paying humble 
tribute to the leaders of bygone days 


who initiated the fight for recogni- - 


tion of the laborer’s right to survival. 
The pioneers of labor faced over- 
whelming opposition. Management 


_was all-powerful. Workers then were 


afraid to join a union. The worker 
was almost as scared of a union or- 
ganizer as he was of a foreman. 

Early figures in the organizing ac- 
tivities of the Tobacco Workers found 
that one of their major tasks was to 
gain the confidence of the worker. 
That was a job that took years, and 
it was one that had to be done over 
and over again—with, we are grate- 
ful to report, somewhat diminished 
effort as time passed. 


ODAY it is not so hard to convince; 
T: working man or woman in our 
industry that union membership is 
the wisest investment on the market. 
And for this we thank those militant 
leaders of years ago who were neither 
discouraged by the very real danger 
of physical injury at the hands of 
labor-baiters nor beaten back by the 
wall of rejection that confronted them 
on all sides. 

Our esteemed first president, E. 
Lewis Evans, is hale and hearty at 
eighty-plus. His role as elder states- 
man of his cherished Tobacco Work- 
ers International Union is unques- 
tionably one that keeps him young 
and keeps the union hopping. His 
alert preoccupation with matters of 
import to the union movement is a 
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constant contribution to our deter- cal 
mination to keep up the pace he set pe 
for us. dis 
Out of the present total of ninety- lin 
seven locals of the Tobacco Workers Pa 
International Union, thirty-one have ( 
been organized during the past three h 
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that mutual understanding and whole- digal 
some cooperation mean_better-paid 
jobs for the tobacco worker and more Men 


business for the manufacturer. 
The South is the traditional home 
of the tobacco industry and the bulk 
of our membership is concentrated 
in Virginia, North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky. However, we have a total of 
ten local unions in Canada, five of 
which have been organized within 
the last three years. It is interesting 
to note that our first Canadian local 
was chartered on July 27, 1942; to 
day almost the entire potential G 
nadian membership is signed up. 
Barriers of geography are not the 
only ones that have been crossed by 
the Tobacco Workers International 
Union. The General Executive Board 
is composed of eleven persons. Two 
are Negroes. One is second vice 
president in charge of one of ow 
largest areas. Our staff of represent 
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atives is about equally divided be- 
tween white and colored. We have 
no racial problem. Mutual aims are 
the common denominator of our or- 
ganization, and our people work to- 
gether with respect for the personality 
of each one. 

Women represent approximately 
60 per cent of the membership of the 
Tobacco Workers International Un- 
jon. They have always been active 
in union affairs and have held nu- 
merous offices in local unions. At 
our 1948 convention they obtained 
the ultimate official recognition. For 
the first time a woman was elected to 
the General Executive Board. 

Representatives of the T.W.I.U. are 
concentrating more and more on so- 
cial benefits for the members. Man- 
agement has been cooperative in this 
area of negotiation, and we already 
have 77 per cent of our members cov- 
ered on sick leave, hospital and surgi- 
cal benefits, old-age and retirement 
pensions, death insurance and total 
disability payments. Each company 
has its own individual plan which it 
finances without cost to the workers. 

One of the retirement agreements 
has become a model for many other 
groups. To be eligible, an employe 
must be 30 years old and have com- 
pleted five years of continuous serv- 
ice with the company. After thirty 
vears of continuous service—the em- 
ploye must retire at 65—men are en- 
titled to a pension of $100 a month 
and women $85 a month until death. 

There is also a provision for those 
who become permanently and totally 
disabled. To be eligible, the worker 


Members of a local in Montreal. Canada’s tobacco industry has been almost completely organi 
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must have completed ten years of 
continuous service. Under the dis- 
ability provision, men receive $50 a 
month and women $42.50. If an em- 
ploye has had fifteen years of con- 
tinuous service and was over 60 when 
the disability occurred, $75 a month 
is paid for life to the disabled worker 
if a male and $63.75 a month if a 
female. These benefits are inclusive 
of primary social security benefits. 


EMBERS of the Tobacco Workers 

International Union are em- 
ployed in a highly competitive indus- 
try. New techniques and machines 
are continually being introduced. 
Years ago cigarettes were made by 
hand and each operation required 
many employes. Today the trend is 
toward fewer workers but increased 
productivity. Standard machine ca- 
pacity now is 1,200 cigarettes a min- 
ute. This means that the employe 
must work in unison with a machine 
that is in the supersonic speed cate- 
gory. 

In 1947, the last year for which 
figures are available, 369,000,000,000 
cigarettes were made in the United 
States alone. The Tobacco Workers 
International Union does not over- 
look the right of the worker to a pro- 
portionate compensation in this accel- 
erated production, and wage adjust- 
ments are regularly secured. 

At the moment the Tobacco Work- 
ers International Union is giving pri- 
ority to organizing the last unorgan- 
ized unit among the major cigarette 
manufacturers in the industry. We 


are engaged in an intensive campaign 


to secure collective bargaining rights 
for the employes of the R. J. Reyn- 
olds plant at Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 

There are between 8,000 and 10,- 
000 workers at the Reynolds plant 
whose earnings are far below those 
of tobacco workers doing the same 
jobs in union shops. A staff of 
T.W.I.U. representatives recently 
worked twenty-four hours a day to 
obtain authorization signatures from 
30 per cent of the employes, as re- 
quired by the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
much has been accomplished and a 
petition for a hearing has been filed 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The General Executive Board of 
the Tobacco Workers International 
Union is composed of the following 
members, elected to a four-year term 
of office at our 1948 convention: 


President, John O’Hare, Toledo, 
Ohio; secretary-treasurer, R. J. Pe- 
tree, Silver Spring, Maryland; first 
vice-president, S. E. Blane, Durham. 
North Carolina; second vice-presi- 
dent, George Benjamin, Richmond, 
Virginia; third vice-president, Ciyde 
Bero, McMechen, West Virginia; 
fourth vice-president, Myrtle Dunn, 
Durham, North Carolina; fifth vice- 
president, John Purdie, Montreal. 
Quebec; sixth vice-president. J. E. 
Lentie,. Arlington, Virginia; seventh 
vice-president, D. S. Cross, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; eighth vice-presi- 
dent, John R. Butler, Petersburg. 
Virginia; ninth vice-president, Roy 
G. Trice, Sr., Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 


ed 





ERE we to consider the prog- 

ress of our union during the 

past few years only in terms 
of financial gain, ours could be a 
rather complacent attitude, because 
the annual statement each year shows 
consistent gains. But while a sound 
financial background. is most imper- 
tant, we regard other problems which 
confront the organization as equally 
important. These problems have to 
do with conditions generally in the 
shoe industry, reflecting, as they do 
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on the welfare and prosperity of our 
members. 

Our ambition is to have all the shoe 
workers in the United States mem- 
bers of one big union. Up te this 
time, however, a great deal of energy 
has been expended, to say nothing of 
the time and money, in combating the 
efforts of other groups trying to make 
inroads on our membership. 
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By JOHN J. MARA 


President and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union 


There is a very simple way in which 
all other affiliates of the A. F. of L. 
could help us reach«the goal of one 
big union of shee workers. That»is 
through thedmsistence of individual 
union members upon footwear -bear- 
ingthe union stamp. Such a demand 
could not) go unheeded, and «before 
very, Jeng manufacturers who do not 
new. use the union stamp would be- 
come. interested. 

As a union member, you are pledged 
to purchase only unijon-made prod- 
ucts, and yet right now what brand 
of shoes are you and your family 
wearing? This thoughtlessness hurts. 

In the Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union not much money is spent on 
advertising through mewspapers,.nov- 
elties, etc. Instead, that~money is 
used to keep several representatives 
employed who do nothing but Call on 
retail merchants to promote interest 
in shoes bearing the stantp, and visit 
local union meetings of other organi- 
zations whenever possible to mrge 
that they purchase such shoes. 

Employment.in shoe factories has 
heen soméwhat slow during the past 
year. This has been due to_many 
things but principally because of con- 
Sumer resistance to what is regarded 
as high prices. “Many people feel that 
shoes are priced too high and they 
blame.laber.for those high prices. 

The fact of the matter is thatdabor 
receives only about 1§ per cent of the 
retail price for making the shoes. 
For instance, if a pair of shoes retails 


for $10, labor receives about $1.50 
and that is divided among approxi- 
mately two hundred operators, so it 
has little bearing on the retail price. 
If no labor charge were made on 
shoes now retailing at $10, the retail 
price would be about $8.50. 

The dollar in shoe manufacture is 
divided about as follows: materials, 


55 per cent; labor, 25 per cent; over- 


head, selling costs, etc., 20 per cent. 


The retailer takes a markup of at 
least 45 per cent. This is not a criti- 
cism of the breakdown, of the shoe 
dollar but simply proof that labor 
does not get much of the money. 

There should not be any criticism 
about the price of shoes if we con- 
sider that a man or woman will pay 
$10, $15 or $20 for one hat or one 
dress or sport shirt amd many other 
single items. When the consumer 
buys, shoeshe gets two shoes good 
for many months’ wear. 

No doubt the shoe manufacturing 
business will not be on full-time pro 
duction until dealer inventories are 
lowered, so the shoe workers must be 
satisfied with part-time employment. 
Ours is the job of getting them back 
on full time as quickly as possible, 
holding fast to the gains in wage 
and conditions won for them during 
the past few years, 

You.end_all-other union members 
can help speed the day by insisting 
on shoes bearing the union stamp 
when purchasing footwear of any 
kind for the entire family. 
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WHY MUST WE SUFFER? 


By HARRY H. COOK 


President, American Flint Glass Workers Union 


LTHOUGH the Four Free- 
doms, as spelled out in 1941, 

have been expanded to mean 
the right of people to choose their 
own occupations, both under freedom 
of expression and freedom from want, 
hundreds of thousands of American 
workers, especially those in the many 
handcraft industries, today are deeply 
concerned that this freedom is grad- 
ually being denied them. 

This is because numerous Ameri- 
can industries, where labor consti- 
tutes a major portion of the cost of 
goods, are being hit hard by the com- 
petition of cheap foreign labor and 
the admission of goods to this coun- 
try under ridiculously low tariffs. 
Only a few of the foreign products 
are as well designed or contain as 
high quality of materials or work- 
manship as American goods. 


At least a dozen industries, employ- 
ing over 1,000,000 persons, with an- 
other 3,000,000 members of their 
families directly dependent on these 
wage-earners for a living, are fearful 
of what is in store. These industries 
include textiles, toys, knit gloves, 
laces, hand-made glassware, pottery, 
watches and clocks, distilling, um- 
brellas, fresh fish, clothespins, nuts 
and citrus fruit. The combined an- 
nual value of their output exceeds 
$4,000,000,000. 

Tariff rates, in some cases, have 
been actually reduced below the low 
level set by the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments established in 1947. 

The watch industry already has suf- 
fered a casualty. Only last December 
one of the nation’s “Big Three” was 
forced into receivership. Manufac- 


turers of foreign watch movements ' 


have a cost advantage of approxi- 
mately $4 per unit over American 
producers, due to the fact that the 
Swiss wage scale is only 45 to 55 
cents an hour. 

Knitted wool gloves are being made 
in Japan and delivered in America at 
$4.40 per dozen, while comparable 
made-in-America gloves must sell at 
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$9.75—a, cost difference of $5.35 in 
favor of the foreign import. Berets 
from Czechoslovakia are offered at 
$3.20 a dozen, while the comparable 
American product is forced to sell at 
$6.50 a dozen because of our higher 
wage rates. 


9 THE hand-made glassware indus- 
try, which covers a span of 340 
years in America and is this country’s 
oldest industry, foreign imports are 
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seen especially dangerous to the free- 
dom and rights of skilled American 
men and women to earn a living. 
These hand artisans are now being 
thrown out of work as a result of 
competition from cheap foreign labor, 
which in some countries is as low as 
10 cents an hour. 


There are twenty-eight American 
companies making hand-made glass- 
ware. Three have closed their doors 
already and seventeen of the remain- 
ing firms are working three days a 
week or less. 

Due to the subnormal tariff rates, 
an estimated 250,000 Americans are 
being affected in their right to free- 
dom from want since over 56,000 
men and women earn the livelihood 
for their families by creating fine 
hand-made glassware in the glass 
houses of America. 

Most of these people have acquired 
their skills only through years of ex- 


perience. They have devoted their 
lives to their artistry. They know 
no other means of earning a living. 
Large numbers would never be suc- 
cessful or happy in any other line of 
work. Relatively few could ever be 
absorbed into any other industry. At 
best, their earnings and standards of 
living would be drastically lowered. 


Some of the glassware now coming 
into this country is,produced in Japan 
under American occupation authori- 
ties’ permission. Wage rates in Japan 
are less than 10 cents an hour. Glass- 
ware from that pauper labor is being 
retailed in the United States at 49 to 
69 cents in competition with Ameri- 
can handcrafted items that must sell 
for $1.60 because of fairly scaled 
American average wages of $1.40 an 
hour. Similar competition is coming 
from European countries. 


Higher tariffs and revision of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements are seen as 
the answer if American glass houses 
using hand methods are not to be 
forced out of existence, leading econ- 
omists say. Glass workers are just 
as concerned as management. They 
are anxious to know why their jobs 
are being traded away, along with 
the jobs of workers in other Ameri- 
can handcraft industries. 

Entirely aside from the economic 
aspects of the current situation is the 
potential destruction of a centuries- 
old American art. Should the hand 
artisans be forced out of the picture? 


~~ CULTURAL and artistic aspects 
are the basic reasons for purchase 
of hand-made glassware since indi- 
vidual pride of ownership of beau- 
tiful creations of the craft provides 


lasting satisfaction. It is the pride 
of workmanship held by each glass 
worker that brings this art form 
into heing. 

Elimination of the intangible hu- 
man values that enter into hand 
craftsmanship would destroy count- 
less workers’ creative urge. Not only 
the present (Continued on Page 29) 





High Court and Labor 


(Continued from Page 15) 


since regulation of the union-security 
relationship could well accomplish all 
of the objectives of the legislature 
and remove any possible abuse, abso- 
lute prohibition of such a traditional 
institution was excessive and uncon- 
stitutional. 

The Supreme Court rejected this 
argument, stating that it would not 
concern itself with the wisdom or 
economics of the states’ legislative 
policies or the necessity for any par- 
ticular legislation, and that the rem- 
edy for oppressive laws affecting con- 
tract rights or other property rights 
protected under the Fourteenth 
Amendment (as distinguished from 
civil rights protected under the First 
Amendment) lay with the legislatures 
and not with the courts. 

The court stated that labor itself 
had for years insisted that the courts 
leave the states free to legislate con- 
cerning such matters as child labor. 
minimum wages, maximum hours. 
the prohibition of “yellow dog” con- 
tracts and the like, and that it would 
be reversion to more reactionary days 
for the court to interfere with the 
state laws concerning union-shop con- 
tracts. Accordingly, the court_held 
that just as the state was free to pro- 
hibit discrimination against union 
members by outlawing “yellow dog” 
contracts, so was it free to prohibit 
discrimination against non-union em- 
ployes by outlawing closed-shop 
agreements. 


HE DECISION in immediate result 
ze of course, unfavorable to labor. 
The opinion does mean that there is 
no constitutional sanction for the 
right to enter into union-security 
agreements or other types of arrange- 
ments whereunder employes are re- 
quired to become or remain union 
members as a condition of employ- 
ment. 

It might be inferred from the de- 
cision that the states do have the 
power to outlaw such agreements or 
arrangements regardless of how use- 
ful or traditional they may be, re- 
gardless of whether the industry or 
occupation involved is in interstate 
or intrastate commerce, and regard- 
less of any present federal laws. 

The Supreme Court made clear 
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that it would not inquire into the 
wisdom or necessity for such legisla- 
tion or whether there are any abusive 
conditions warranting or requiring 
the intervention of the state. The 
state could completely prohibit such 
agreements even though all possible 
abuses might be eliminated by the 
less drastic means of regulation as, 
for instance, by requiring a majority 
vote or preventing arbitrary expul- 
sions or arbitrary refusals of admis- 
sion where, under closed-shop agree- 
ments, a job might be lost. 

The court made it fairly clear that 
the state has a pretty free hand to 
regulate various of the internal opera- 
tions or activities of labor organiza- 
tions, the exercise of which was not 
in or of itself an exercise of a con- 
stitutional right such as, for instance, 
peaceful picketing protected under 
the First Amendment; that labor or- 
ganizations and their members will 
have to seek redress from oppressive 
labor legislation in the state legisla- 
tures rather than in the courts. 

Only when the very existence of 
labor is at stake, so that the right of 
workers to assemble into and func- 
tion through unions is actually and 
directly threatened, will the Supreme 
Court step in to strike down anti- 
labor enactments. 

Although the decision on its face 
is unfavorable to organized labor, 
there are several aspects of the case 
from which labor can take encour- 
agement. First, the decision is of 
great significance in that, for the 
first time, the Supreme Court specifi- 
cally recognizes that the right of 
working people to form and assemble 
into labor organizations is, in itself. 
a constitutionality protected right. 
The court speaks specifically of “the 
constitutional right of workers to 
assemble, to discuss and formulate 
plans for furthering their own self- 
interest in jobs.” 

Further, the court nowhere quar- 
reled with the premise advanced by 
counsel for the American Federation 
of Labor that the right of workers to 
assemble into and function through 
labor organizations is a right pro- 
tected under the guarantees of speech, 
press and assembly under the First 
Amendment; the court simply dis- 


agreed with the further premise th. 
union-security agreements were jj: 

dispensable to the existence of labur 
organizations. 

This indication by the court that 
the right of workers to form, join and 
function through labor organizations 
is protected not only under federal! 
legislation but also under the Bill of 
Rights means that even in industries 
or trades where interstate commerce 
is not affected and federal law has 
no application, workers and _ their 
unions have the constitutional right 
to form and join unions free from 
interference by the state and that not 
even the federal Congress can take 
away that right. 

The court further made it clear 
that it will not hesitate to strike 
down state anti-labor laws in another 
situation; that is, where the state law 
conflicts with or impedes the exercise 
of a right specifically protected or 
created by a federal law. Thus, the 
right of employes to choose their own 
representatives for purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining, protected under the 
National Labor Relations Act, could 
not be impaired by any state law. 
Similarly, any of the other specific 
rights of employes, created or pro- 
tected under any federal law, cannot 
be nullified or impaired by any state 
law. 

Another aspect of the case which 
might well be helpful to organized 
labor in years to come consists of 
the clear indication by the Supreme 
Court that it will give a free hand to 
the state in passing laws sponsored or 
requested by organized labor; that it 
will not inquire into the wisdom. 
necessity or public need for pro-labor 
legislation but will leave such con- 
siderations entirely within the discre- 
tion of the state legislatures. 

Thus, if labor is successful in ob- 
taining the passage of laws designed 
to protect its rights or to advance its 
interests, even though such laws maj 
appear as arbitrary to employers as 
does the outlawing of union-securily 
agreements to organized labor, it can 
be reasonably assumed that the Su- 
preme Court will not undertake to 
nullify such legislation as at one time 
it nullified the child labor laws, the 
minimum wage laws, the maximum 
hour laws and other laws sponsored 
by organized labor. 

The majority of the court left un- 
resolved the important question of 
whether the state can prohibit union 
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members from leaving employment 
in protest over the hiring of non- 
ynion workers. A strong concurring 
opinion by Justice Rutledge indicated 
that workers would have the right. 
either singly or in concert, to forsake 
their employment at any time that 
non-union members are employed. 
As stated by Justice Rutledge: 

“But the right to prohibit contracts 
for union security is one thing. The 
right to force union members to work 
with non-union workers is entirely 
another.” 

However, in this connection it is 
important to point out a distinction 
which the court may make in respect 
to any such quitting—that is, whether 
the purpose of the quitting is simply 
to refuse to work for any particular 
employer, at any time or under any 
circumstances, if he hires non-union 
men, or whether the alleged quitting 
is actually a strike to require the em- 
ployer to enter into a union-shop 
agreement. 

The freedom from involuntary 
servitude guaranteed under the Thir- 
teenth Amendment would seem to 
guarantee absolute protection of an 
employe or employes together to quit 
employment for any or no reason. 
The difficulty will arise in determin- 


ing whether the quitting was a strike 
to achieve some objective made illegal 
by state law or was in fact simply a 
quitting or a refusal to work. 

The great single lesson that can be 
derived from the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the anti-closed-shop 
cases is that labor must look pri- 
marily to the legislative bodies rather 
than to the courts for protection 
against abusive anti-labor enact- 
ments, unless First Amendment rights 
or conflict with federal laws are in- 
volved. 

It is only when such laws threaten 
actual destruction of labor unions 
and their ability to function effec- 
tively, or when there is a direct con- 
flict between a state law and a federal 
law, that labor can go into the courts 
with any hope for success. 

The decision, more than any other 
in the Supreme Court’s history, for 
all practical purposes impels labor 
organizations to enter into the field of 
political activity not only to achieve 
improvements but to obtain protec- 
tions. Indeed, the concurring opin- 
ion of Justice Frankfurter in the anti- 
closed-shop cases directly suggested 
that organized labor seek relief from 
restrictive laws similar to the anti- 
closed-shop enactments at the polls 


rather than before the courts. He 
stated: 

“If the proponents of union-secu- 
rity agreements have confidence in 
the arguments addressed to the court 
in their ‘economic brief,’ they should 
address those arguments to the elec- 
torate. Its endorsement would be a 
vindication that the mandate of this 
court could never give. That such 
vindication is not a vain hope has 
been recently demonstrated by the 
voters of Maine, Massachusetts and 
New Mexico. And although several 
states in addition to those at bar now 
have such laws, the legislatures of as 
many other states have, sometimes 
repeatedly, rejected them. What one 
state can refuse to do, another can 
undo.” 

It is fortunate indeed that an or- 
ganization such as Labor’s League 
for Political Education is already in 
existence and has already proved it- 
self. 

Since the decision the League, act- 
ing in conjunction with the various 
State Federations of Labor, has been 
instrumental in causing the defeat 
of proposed closed-shop restrictions 
in several states. and has actively 
sought to repeal such laws where they 
have already been passed. 


Exposure of Slavery in Russia Hailed by Woll 


ment of an English transla- 

tion of Communist Russia’s 
detailed law code for the operation 
and regulation of forced labor was 
praised by Matthew Woll, a member 
of the A. F. of L.’s Executive Council 
and chairman of the A. F. of L.’s 
International Labor Relations Com- 
mittee. The material was made pub- 
lic-by the British delegation at the 
Geneva meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 

Mr. Woll’s statement follows in 
part: 

“The working people of all nations 
owe a debt of deep gratitude to the 
government of Great Britain for mak- 
ing public and available to the free 
world the text of the forced labor 
laws prevailing in the Russian em- 
pire, * « 

“The \merican Federation of La- 
| bor is especially gratified with the 
publicati. of this historic, though 
tragic, document. This publication 


ee by the British govern- 
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will serve to win still greater support 
for the campaign to eliminate the 
rising danger of forced labor as ini- 
tiated by the American Federation 


-of Labor through its consultants to 


the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council more than two years 
ago. 

“We welcome and heartily endorse 
the initial steps taken by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations in acting on our reso- 
lution for a worldwide survey of 
forced labor and the preparation of 
a program for its eradication in every 
part of the globe. No matter where 
this soul-crushing and utterly in- 
human slave economy exists, it must 
be abolished root and branch. 

“The text of the ‘Collection of 
Laws and Decrees’ regarding slave 
labor in the Russian empire painfully 
confirms the fact that this dire threat 
to human dignity is even more grave 
and extensive than our worst fears 
led us to believe. 


“Herein is revealed the distressing 
fact that punishment, vengeance and 
ruthless exploitation of man by man 
for the benefit of an ever-narrowing 
power-mad clique is an organic fea- 
ture of the entire economic system of 
Soviet Russia and its concepts of law, 
justice and even education. Here is 
a terrible challenge to the freedom- 
loving people of all lands. The plight 
of the Russian people is the most in- 
tense concern of all liberty-seeking 
nations. 

“The world cannot and will not be 
truly free as long as millions of its 
inhabitants in the sprawling Russian 
empire live in the dread fear and 
under the crushing burdens of Twen- 
tieth Century slavery. * * * 

“In the realization of the above 
grave menace to democracy and the 
noblest ideals and moral values of 
mankind, the American Federation of 
Labor pledges itself to pursue with 
redoubled vigor its drive against 
slave labor no matter where it exists.” 
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>The following locals of the 
A. F. of L. Chemical Workers have 
registered advances: Local 293, wage 
boosts at the Carlova Company, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Local 1, wage 
boosts at the American Rock Wool 
Corporation, Wilmington, Calif.; Lo- 
cal 11, a 12-cent hourly base rate 
increase at the Air Reduction Sales 
Company, Los Angeles; -Local 196, 
a wage increase at Ganes Chemical 


Works, Inc., Carlstadt, N. J. 


bFour Washington, D. C., men have 
been honored for fifty-year member- 
ship in Local 132 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers. They are Donald M. Wallace, 
Philip Hamilton, John A. Minor and 
Edward G. Loehl. 


PLocal 66, Building Service Em- 
ployes, has a 10-cent hourly 
wage boost for 2,000 elevator opera- 
tors and starters who are employed 
in 120 downtown buildings in Chi- 
cago in an agreement with the Build- 
ing Managers Association. 


won 


DA wage increase amounting to 13 
cents an hour has been won by Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., bus drivers who are 
members of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employes. 


bLocal 238, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, has gained a wage 
boost for drivers and warehousemen 
in an agreement with the Baker Paper 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


>Bricklayers and stone masons in the 
Chicago area have won a 15-cent 
hourly wage raise in an agreement 
negotiated with the Mason Contrac- 
tors Association of Cook County. 


bLocal 657, Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, has been chosen in a vote 


at the Food Fair in Miami, Fla. 
PbLocals 563, 603. 803, 1261 and 1482. 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 


cal Workers, 
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have gained wage in- 





William on fouveine right) attended signing of housing bill 


creases ranging from 5 to 10 cents 
an hour for more than 1,000 workers 
at the Metropolitan Edison Company, 
Reading, Pa., and the Edison Light 
and Power Company, York, Pa. 


bLocal 728, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has won a $35 bonus for each em- 
ploye and additional benefits in a 
new contract with the Wagner Malle- 
able Products Company, Decatur, Il. 


>bLocal 70, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has obtained a boost 
in wages for 2,000 union members 
in a contract signed with the Dray- 
men’s Association of Oakland, Calif. 


bLocal 770, A. F. of L. Auto Work 
ers, has gained an increase in wages 
and six paid holidays in an agree- 
ment covering two Fruehauf Trailer 
Service branches in Kansas City, Me. 


A. F. of L. members are doing repair job in Capitol of the U.S. 
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)Local 4, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, has won a wage boost 
which amounts to 5 cents an hour for 
more than 1,400 members under the 
terms of a contract signed recently 
with the Master Bakers and Retail 
Bakers Association of St. Louis. 


bLocal 724, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, has won 
a 20-cent hourly wage increase in the 
Albany, N. Y., area in an agreement 
negotiated with the Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association of Albany. 


Local 925, Laundry Drivers, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
has gained a $2 weekly wage raise in 
an agreement negotiated recently 
with the Genesee Valley Laundry 
Owners Association, Rochester, N. Y. 


A. F. of L. grain handlers in 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, 
members of the American Federation 
of Grain Millers, have recently pro- 
cured a 7-cent hourly wage boost. 


bLocal 3, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, has won wage 
increases, sick benefits and paid holi- 
days in a new contract with Sperry 
Gyroscope at Lake Success, N. Y. 


bLocal 199, Office Employes, has won 
a general wage increase of 10 cents 
an hour in an agreement with the 
Central Foundry Company, Holt, Ala. 


bLocal 170, Chemical Workers, has 
won an 8-cent hourly wage increase 
at the Drackett Company, Cincinnati. 








Union group led by William Green 
and A. F. of L. Vice-President 
W.C. Doherty (second from left) 
called at the White House to ask a 
square deal for postal employes 





>Local 375, International Typograph- 
ical Union, has won a wage boost 
of 10 cents an hour for printers in 
Prescott, Flagstaff, Cottonwood, King- 
man, Winslow and Holbrook, Ariz. 


>Membership in the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes has now reached 
the unprecedented total of 430,000. 


Why Must We Suffer? 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Sieration would be affected. Fu- 
{Mf generations also would be de- 
paved of this art form. 

In the hand-made American glass- 
“ate industry are hundreds of men 
tid Women who are the fourth and 
fith generation in glass worker fami- 


So greatly do they value this op- 
portunity for a chance to work with 
eit hands in self-expression that it 
"not unusual to find three genera- 
tions of the same family at work in. 

Same glass house, a grandfather 
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passing on his lore and skill through 
son to grandson. 

This opportunity to select their own 
occupation under freedom of expres- 
sion and freedom from want extends 
amazingly to boys and girls even in 
non-glass worker families. 
numbers of these youngsters, al- 
though they live in a machine age 
and have many occupations from 
which to choose, turn to the ancient 
handcraft. 

It is this freedom that American 
glass workers feel is endangered. 


Large. 


PLocal 52, Grain Millers, has won 
a 7-cent hourly wage boost in an 
agreement with the Lipscomb Grain 


and Seed Company, Springfield, Mo. 


PLocal 465, Electrical Workers, has 
won a boost of 10 cents an hour for 
workers who are engaged in line con- 
struction in San Diego County, Calif. 


The hand-made glassware industry 
is only one example. Over 1,000,000 
workers in other industries, who pro- 
duce $4,000,000,000 worth of Ameri- 
can goods each year under the world’s 
highest standards of quality of ma- 
terials and craftsmanship, are con- 
fronted with the same dangers from 
low tariff walls and pauper foreign 
labor. 

The workers in these industries and 
the 3,000,000 members of their fami- 
lies realize that there will be no place 
for them in the American economic 
picture if the present trend is permit- 
ted to continue. 

They are highly skilled in their 
particular lines. These skills are 
valueless to any other industry. 
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California Happenings 


(Continued from Page 19) 


gress is responsible to a large de- 
gree for this unrealistic, unfair dis- 
tribution of government contracts for 
ship repair and the construction of 
large vessels. With apparently no 
regard for the national welfare, this 
lobby is proceeding with its pressure 
program, which is based only on the 
selfish factor of personal financial 
profit. This factor shows very clearly 
when it is realized that the basic ma- 
terial—steel—is produced in close 
proximity to the Northeast Atlantic 
Coast, and that most of the major 
yards in that area are controlled by 
Big Steel interests. 

President John Frey and Secretary- 
Treasurer James Brownlow of the 
A. F. of L.’s Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, with the full support of Presi- 
dent Green, are doing all possible to 
get the government to correct this bad 
situation. The national leaders of 
labor are basing their arguments 
upon both the military standpoint of 
national defense and the economic 
standpoint of employment. As to the 
military factor, we are not yet out of 
the woods as to the possibility of a 
third world conflict, what with the 
disciples of communism still main- 
taining a most active campaign both 
underground and on the surface in 
most parts of the world. 

Labor in the Far West hopes that 
justice and good sense will prevail 
and that, from here on in, California 
and the West Coast will receive a fair 
share of this vital work. 


AY I NOW acquaint you with the 
M current program of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council 
of California? Brother Frank A. 
Lawrence became the Council’s new 
general president last year following 
the death of Brother Frank C. Mac- 
Donald. Several months after his in- 
stallation, President Lawrence called 
a special conference to which were 
invited all building trades locals and 
councils in the state. 

This meeting, held last fall in 
Fresno, attracted a fine attendance. 
produced a healthy discussion of 
many pertinent subjects and went a 
long way toward bringing about a 
more representative affiliation to the 
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state body, which in turn will give 
more strength and prestige to the 
building trades in this area. 

At the beginning of the last session 
of the California legislature, Presi- 
dent Lawrence announced a new 
policy which called for close coopera- 
tion and collaboration between his 
organization and the State Federation 
of Labor. Because of the satisfactory 
results obtained, it is expected that 
this policy of legislative teamwork 
will be enlarged and improved upon 
in the future. 

One of the labor bills guided 
through the legislature which was 
sponsored by the California Building 
and Construction Trades Council for- 
bids the discharge of employes for 
refusing to work in the case of real 
or apparent violation of any safety 
order. This bill also provides for 
collection of back wages in the event 
of discharge. We are advised that 
the governor will sign this bill. 

It is hoped that a new section of 
the labor code will implement the 
safety educational program of the 
State Department of Industrial Safety. 
In the sage opinion of Brother Law- 
rence, it is useless to educate union 
members in safety if they are given 
no job protection for refusal to work 
on an unsafe project. 

As a result of recent negotiations 
involving the Operating Engineers. 
the Teamsters and the Laborers, it 
appears that wages and working con- 


ditions in the forty-six Norther 
California counties will be stabilized 
for a period of two years. Contracts 
have been entered into with the 
Northern and Central California 
chapters of the Associated General 
Contractors of America. The two. 
year agreements represent a change 
from the past practice of having onl) 
one-year agreements. 

Both parties are keenly interested 
in observing what effect, if any, the 
longer-term contracts will have op 
the industry and on the relations be. 
tween labor and employers. 


gpm PROGRESS of the DiGiorgio 
strike in the Bakersfield area will 
be the concluding subject of this 
article. The circumstances that led 
up to this nationally known work 
stoppage have been told before. The 
1,500 farm laborers employed on this. 
the largest single farm in the whole 
United States, wanted only to have 
Mr. DiGiorgio recognize their local 
union of the National Farm Labor 
Union, A. F. of L., for purposes of 
negotiating a fair contract covering 
wages, hours and working conditions. 
But the powerful and arrogant Joseph 
DiGiorgio, the king of the corpore- 
tion farmers, refused to recognize the 
union of his employes. 

The strike, which began in 1947. 
still goes forward, both on the picket 
line and before the National Labor 
Relations Board. This is the longest 
official farm workers’ strike in Ameri- 
can history. 

The Taft-Hartley Act excludes farm 
workers from coverage by the pro 
vision which allows wage-earners to 
file with the National Labor Reiations 





Los Angeles, now one of the nation’s most populous cities 
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Board a request for a representation 
election. Had there not been this 
restriction, there probably would have 
been no strike at DiGiorgio’s in the 
first place, for at the time of the walk- 
out the local union had as members 
the overwhelming majority of the 
total number of agricultural workers 
on the DiGiorgio payroll. 

When the union attempted to win 
its just fight by placing bonafide 
pickets around a winery some miles 
away which was using large quanti- 
ties of DiGiorgio’s non-union prod- 
ucts, a court, claiming to act under 
the authority of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, issued an injunction against 
the picket line at the request of Di- 
Giorgio. So here was the sickening 
situation of a law of the land denying 
any possible benefits to a large group 
of citizens but at the same time quick 
to do the bidding of the employer by 
imposing punishment upon this same 
group of citizens, the farm workers. 
in the form of the anti-labor injunc- 
tion. 

This one-two punch failed to pat 


this courageous union flat on its back. 
The first punch, of course, was the 
complete refusal of the king of the 
big farmers to recognize the union. 
while the second punch was the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which imposes upon the 
farm laborers all the penalties of this 
vicious legislation while denying them 
even a shadow of protection. 





San Francisco street scene 


The union is not flat on its back. 
In fact, it has recently been given an 
energetic shot in the arm by virtue of 
the report and recommendations of 
the trial examiner assigned to the 
case by the N.L.R.B. He states his 
belief that it is not the intent of the 


T-H Law to take within its jurisdic- 
tion employes who are not fully cov- 
ered both as to benefits and penalties 
and that, therefore, the farm workers 
are outside this law and not subject 
to its injunctive process. 

The trial examiner’s report is now 
before the Labor Board in Washing- 
ton. The American Federation of 
Labor and the National Farm Labor 
Union are awaiting with keen inter- 
est the decision that will come down. 
Obviously, it will have a most im- 
portant bearing on the future eco- 
nomic welfare of the great army of 
laborers who toil on the nation’s huge 


corporation farms. 


Up to now the farm laborers have 
been treated as second-class citizens 
insofar as the benefits of social legis- 
lation are concerned. I hope, in all 
earnestness, that the Labor Board’s 
decision in the DiGiorgio case will 
be such as to act as a springboard to 
propel the workers employed on large 
commercial farms toward full equal- 
ity under the law, the same as is given 
to other American toilers. 


The Union Label: Mark of Craftsmanship 


A Statement by the Union Label Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


HE union label is as rich in 

tradition as the emblem of any 
organization in all history. From 
the time of early Rome, when 
Pompilius organized the crafts of 
his day into guilds, down te the 
formation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, there is evidence that 
various groups of organized work- 
ers have used some symbol to dis- 
tinguish their products from those 
of others in the market place. 


Since the days of the early cave- 
dwellers, through all eras up to now, 
workers have pridefully branded 
their “markers” upon articles of 
which they have been, and are, es- 
pecially proud. This was done so 
that the purchaser might instantly 
identify the more-than-average 
quality of each of their particular 
products. 

In any consideration of the his- 
tory of the union label, shop card 
and service button, these official in- 
signia should be looked upon as the 
banners of a cause, and a glimpse 
at the history of the cause is essen- 
tial if one desires a clear view of 
the union label’s purposes and 
Progress. In fact, the union label 
is the trademark of trade unionism 
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—one of the oldest organized 
causes recorded, It is the struggle 
of workers for a square deal. 


The most significant union label 
movement in early days was in Eng- 
land when the guilds flourished and 
used an emblem to designate their 
products. Merchants and artisans, 
who operated on their own capital 
but were too smal! to win protection 
of political powers, were organized 
to save their liberty, property and 
trade from violence of nobles or 
ruling classes. The Goldsmiths’ 
Company was a guild of such a char- 
acter, and the germ of the union 
label idea may have been implanted 
with the adoption of their “hall- 
mark,” first used in the Fifteenth 
Century and placed on gold or sil- 
ver articles to attest their purity and 
quality of workmanship. The 
Bakery Workers’ label comes down 
straight from the Guild of Bakers 
and its crest of knighthood. 

As the word “sterling” impressed 
on an article of silver is a hallmark 
indicating that the silver piece is 
one of highest quality, just so the 
union label, when impressed or 
printed on any product, is a mark 
of distinction indicating the true 


worth of that particular article. 

Today the union label, shop card 
and service button serve as sign- 
posts to prudent buying along the 
million or more shopping-ways of 
our country—signposts that direct 
the would-be purchasers to the very 
best in every field and category. 
Thus is made safe the selection of 
goods and articles, even when the 
shopper’s eye may never penetrate 
deeper than the outer coat of paint 
or metal. 

Whether the product in question 
is in the field of foodstuffs, wear- 
ing apparel, pharmaceuticals, build- 
ing supplies or any one of a hun- 
dred other fields, and regardless of 
whether the article is an item that 
fits in a pocket or a huge machine, 
the purchaser may now be safely 
guided by the emblem that stands 
for quality of material, excellence 
of craftsmanship and potential 
service to the purchaser. 

The union label, shop card and 
service button are symbols of crafts- 
men comprising the American Fed- 
eration of Labor—symbols that 
identify the efforts of the most 
conscientious craftsmen on earth— 
the American workers. 













































































WHAT THEY SAY 


Tom C. Clark, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court—Out of the long- 
ings, the suffer- 
ings, the hopes of 
the ages, a nation 
dedicated to the 
principle of indi- 
_vidual freedom 
was born and es- 
tablished 170 
years ago. When 
this glorious 
country—this haven of liberty—was 
being formed, the founding fathers 
sought to secure once and for all a 
firm and enduring basis for human 
liberty. They wanted guarantees for 
the sacredness of human personality 
against the hand of tyranny. They 
wanted, most of all, guarantees of re- 
ligious liberty, the right to worship 
God as they pleased. Our founding 
fathers realized that the rights of man 
stem only from Almighty God—not 
from any human power. With their 
recognition of the sacredness of hu- 
man personality, the inherent, inalien- 
able rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of human happiness became 
a fundamental part of the basic law 
of the United States of America. 





Alben W. Barkley, Vice President 
of the United States—The inventive 
genius of man- 
kind has brought 
all nations to an 
ap proximate 
neighborhood, 
which makes 
each and all the 
next-door neigh- 
bor of others. 
Time and space 
have been eliminated, and this brings 
us to the serious consideration of 
whether mankind may be capable of 
utilizing its inventive genius for 
peace, for the advancement of civili- 
zation and the elevation of the stand- 
ards of life, to the same or a greater 
extent as that to which it has been 
utilized for the destruction of man- 
kind and his works. We have learned 
that no nation can crawl into a storm 
cellar and feel that it is safe until 
the storm is past, and that it can 
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emerge thereafter free from the in- 
fluence or the deyastation of the 
storm which may have passed. We 
have learned that whatever affects 
the welfare of one nation affects the 
welfare of all nations. While, in my 
opinion, we have not yet reached the 
state where we can accept the theory 
of a single world government, we 
must admit the necessity of coopera- 
tion to the end that mankind may be 
able to work out the highest destiny 
and the highest hope of all men. 


Paul H. Douglas, U.S. Senator from 
Illinois—According to the theoreti- 
cians of the 
Communist 
Party, the liberal 
forces of Amer- 
ica should have 
been crushed by 
the pressure 
either of the 
great depression 
or the great war. 
But thus far what has happened has 
been the opposite of what the evil 
forces of communism hoped would 
happen. Liberalism, which found its 
first voice in the Democratic Party, 
has now gained a few strong recruits 
in the ranks of the Republican Party 
as well. And after two decades of 
almost continuous storm and stress, 
the basis of liberalism in America 
rests on more defensible grounds 
than the one held by our forebears in 
the liberal tradition of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries. To a the- 
ory of rights which each man has in 
the community we have added a the- 
ory of duties—duties which each man 
owes to his neighbor. The point of 
union of these two concepts repre- 
sents the central problem of political 
art and mathematics in our day. Just 
as rights without duties led to the 
abuse of an unbridled individualism, 
duties without rights lead to the vice 
of “statism” with all the attendant 
evils of that Leviathan. But at what 
point shall the intersection between 
rights and duties occur? Where do 
we join freedom and authority? 
I do not know their specific point of 
intersection, but I believe all of us 





have a sense of the general area 
where it lies. It lies where the human 
heart is, somewhere left of center, 
Our own task as liberals is to rescue 
the program and ideals of progressiv- 
ism from the forces that pervert their 
meaning and their practices; to use 
these high aims ourselves, correctly 
and justly, to free the human base of 
America and enable it to come up out 
of its jungles and into a plain where 
the one and the many dwell at peace 
with one another. 


D. W. Tracy, president, Interna. 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
W orkers—Issues 
and principles 
are being junked 
on Capitol Hill 
by a band of re. 
actionaries who 
are making a 
mockery of the 
very tenets of de- 
mocracy. Qb- 
structionists of fair labor legislation 
and other liberal measures endorsed 
by the nation’s voters last November 
are waging their infamous battle be- 
hind a smokescreen of confusion cre- 
ated by clever oratory and sly maneu- 
vering. Though the voters decreed 
abolition of the Taft-Hartley Act, cer- 
tain forces of selfishness are bent on 
retaining the law which holds a poten- 
tial threat to the life of all free trade 
unions. The average citizen has faith 
in Lincoln’s words, which described 
our nation as a government “of the 
people, by the people and for the 
people.” Yet a selfish group of little 
men—short of sight but long on 
lungs—are thwarting the will of the 
majority. Their smokescreen of con- 
fusion cannot last forever. 





Michael J. Galvin, Undersecretary 
of Labor—During the last fifteen 
years the United 
States has devel- 
oped a signifi- 
cant and growing 
body of labor 
and social legis- 
lation. Through 
these laws we 
have been able 
to take steps to 
improve and enrich the way of life of 
all our people. But we are not satish 

to maintain the status quo. We are 
determined to move forward toward 
an even better life for all our people. 
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OB and Tommy hurried down 
B the front steps. They whistled 
for Andy as they passed his house. 
Andy joined them by cutting across 
the lawn. 

The three continued on their 
way. When they came to the in- 
tersection of Sycamore and Fourth 
Streets, they almost bumped smack 
into Eunice and Betsy. 

“Why don’t you look where 
youre going?” said Andy good- 
naturedly. 

“Why don’t you?” retorted 
Eunice. “Are you on your way 
to the meeting?” 

“Yes,” said Tommy. “Are you?” 

“We're going to stop for Mar- 
garet and Elise first,” said Betsy. 

“Don’t take too long about it,” 
urged Bob. “We want this meeting 
to start on time if possible.” 

“We'll be there in plenty of time,” 
returned Eunice, “if you'll kindly 
stop talking and let us pass.” 

“With pleasure, mademoiselle,” said Tom- 
my, bowing deeply. 

“Thank you, kind sir,” she replied with 
a curtsey. 

“Or, in the words of the cop on the cor- 
ner, “Move on!’” growled Andy. 

“We'll see you there,” called Betsy over 
her shoulder as the two girls slid away. 

A half hour later the twelve members of 
the executive board answered the roll and 
were in readiness to take up the business 
for which the meeting had been called; 
namely, to. formulate the plans for the new 
school year, subject, of course, to the ap- 
proval of the membership. 

_They had asked Mrs. Ollivant and Mr. 
Sherrill to meet with them. Mrs. Ollivant 
was president of the women’s auxiliaries of 
the Central Labor Council and Mr. Sherrill 
was the labor member of the school board. 
Both had shown themselves to be deeply 
mterested in the Junior Union and had 
given the young people many a helping 
hand on past occasions. 

he major problem confronting the ex- 
ecutive board was the increased size of the 
Junior Union’s membership. When school 
closed in the spring there was scarcely room 
in the hall for all the members. It was 
certain that the membership would be much 
larger now. This was evident when Mar- 
garet made her report as membership chair- 
man. She said: 

“We have received applications from 
thirty-seven people who want to join our 
Junior Union. Most of them are boys and 
girls who will just start junior high, but 
some have moved into town during the sum- 
mer. Of course, we have sort of lost nine- 


teen because we had that many in the grad- 
uating class this June. Most of the gradu- 
ates will be going to college or will be get- 
ting jobs, so we may as well drop them off 
our active list. Some have said they would 
like to remain, but from past years we know 
that as soon as they get out of high school 
they move on to become bonafide trade 
unionists, not Junior Unionists. Of course, 
that’s the object of the organization, so we 
can’t worry about that.” 

“That leaves eighteen we must make 
room for,” observed Tommy, who was pre- 
siding. 

“At least,” Margaret said. “Of course, 
there are always some changes from time 
to time, but as you can see, we are going 
to be mighty crowded.” 

“Do you think it would be possible to get 
a larger meeting hall?” Elise asked. 

“Hardly,” one of the group responded. 
“We had trouble finding this place and get- 
ting permission.” 

“May I ask a question?” queried Mrs. 
Ollivant. 

“Please do,” Margaret urged. 

“What are the ages of the members?” 
the woman asked. “I mean, do they range 
from, say, 12 or 13 and up to 18?” 

“We have applications from three new 
junior high kids who are 11, going on 12,” 
Margaret replied. 

“And your oldest members are 18?” Mrs. 
Ollivant pursued. 

“Yes, our oldest of those still in high 
school,” said Margaret. “That doesn’t count 
graduates.” 

“Would it be possible to divide the age 
groups some way?” suggested Mr. Sherrill. 
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“We tried that about three years 
ago and we didn’t have enough in 
either group,” Andy said. 

“And we didn’t have such a big 
membership then,” . Margaret re- 
minded him. “Maybe it would 
work now.” 

“Perhaps we could make a fast 
estimate of how many we have in 
our high school group and how 
many in the junior high,” Tommy 
said. “Perhaps we can divide 
them some way.” 

Margaret had the membership 
list. While three others assisted 
her in making the count, there was 
a buzz of conversation. Some 
were of the opinion that it wouldn’t 
be satisfactory to have two groups. 
Some thought it would be better, 
but the consensus seemed to be 
that something had to be done. 

“T never thought I'd live to see 
the day we would have so many 

members we wouldn’t know what to do,” 
declared Eunice. “We're like the old lady 
who lived in the shoe.” 

“Well,” said Margaret, gathering up her 
slips of paper and with a smile of thanks 
to those who had helped her, “we have our 
report ready. There are thirty-seven new 
applications, thirty-three of whom are just 
entering junior high, four who are already 
in high school but have never belonged to 
the Junior Union before. There are forty- 
two in high school now, counting the ones 
who graduated from junior high into it this 
spring. These forty-two, plus the four new 
applications, make forty-six in the older 
group. The thirty-three new junior high 
members, plus eighteen remaining there, 
make fifty-one.” 

“Mr. Sherrill, what do you think of 
dividing the group?” asked Tommy. “We 
don’t want to lose any members, nor do 
we wish to make two separate clubs. Will 
you give us some advice?” 

Mr. Sherrill rose and, after a few prelimi- 
nary remarks, expressed the thought that 
perhaps the entire membership would be 
best served if there was a division into two 
locals, one for the high school students and 
one for the junior high pupils. There 
would be a joint meeting once every month 
or every two months and there would be 
the distinct understanding that both groups 
were a part of the whole. 

After some discussion, this policy was 
decided upon. The executive board was in- 
structed to present the question to the en- 
tire membership at the first meeting in 
September. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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